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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Gaieties and Gravities ; a Series of Essays, 
Comic Tales, and Fugitive Vagaries. Now 
first Collected. By one of the Authors of 
Rejected Addresses. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 
1035. London, 1825. Colburn. 


Mr. James Smitu, who, with his brother 
Horatio, wrote the Rejected Addresses, now 
in their teens of editions, has fairly disap- 

inted us; from the manner in which Gai- 
eties and Gravities has been announced and 
puffed off in the newspapers, we expected a 
new work from this spirited and amusing 
writer, instead of which, we have a mere col- 
lection of articles from The New Monthly 
Magazine and other periodicals; many of 
them are extremely well known, and not a 
few of the shortest pieces have run the gaunt- 
let of the daily newspapers. This is certain- 
ly a complimentary merit, and, in good 
truth, though there are few of the essays or 
tales in the volumes before us, of which we 
can say, with Mathews’s Nicholas Bray, ‘ I 
never heard that before,’ yet most of them 
will bear a second reading. Gaieties and 
Gravities is a good lounge-book, well suited 
for a postchaise, a parlour window, or the 
ayte-rooms of ministers of state, Bank 
cashiers, and all other gentlemen who make 
a point of keeping their visitors waiting ; as 
to members of Parliament, a new election is 
so near at hand, that they are courteous 
enough to see all persons that call on them 
(particularly electors) as soon as possible, or 
rather, as soon as their servants will let them. 
The M. P.s may therefore keep their copies 
of The Gaieties and Gravitics to read during 
a debate on a Turnpike, Rail-Road, or Canal 
Bill. 

The author, in a brief preface, says, if he 
be asked, ‘ Why such productions (many of 
them very frivolous in their nature), should 
be preserved from that fate which condemns 
so much literature of better quality to be 
Strictly fugitive, he is really unprepared with 
an answer; unless it may be surmised that 
their very lightness may keep them awhile 
rom sinking, as straws and bubbles will float 
upon those waters of oblivion wherein things 
of vreater weight and value are daily doomed 
to be engulfed, He may urge in extenu- 
ation, that he is only following the example 
of other periodicalists, whose collections have 
“ aa oe received by the pub- 
whith ane, rae he may advance a plea 
aidan a scribblers, whatever may be the 
°P — of their readers, will consider valid, 
‘ non ete upon the present work at 

2Heitation of his publisher. 


. e have already stated, and the author in- 
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avows it, that most of the papers have 
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appeared, and many of them very recently, 
in The New Monthly Magazine; some of 
them, however, are older acquaintances. 
Thus, in the ‘ Hint to Pedestrians,’ the author 
has introduced rules for joking in com- 
pany, which were printed in a review of 
some Jest Book (we believe) in Cumber- 
land’s London Review: but it is a very 
clever article, and° will bear printing and 
reprinting frequently before the public will 
be weary of it. The poetical pieces are, ge- 
nerally, ingenious versifications of some old 
and well-known anecdote or joke; the essays 
are all of a lively and often a satirical cha- 
racter. The peculiar talents of the author 
are too well known to render it ne- 
cessary we should expatiate on them; we 
shall, therefore, transfer three of his papers 
into our Chronicle. The first is a Joe Miller 
in verse :— 
‘THE ENGLISHMAN IN FRANCE, 
‘A Frenchman seeing, as be walk’d, 
A friend of his across the street, 
Cried “ Hem!” exactly as there stalk’d 
An Englishman along the road, 
One of those Johnny Bulls we meet 
In every sea-port town abroud, 
Prepared to take and give offence, 
Partly, perhaps, because they speak 
About as much of French as Greek, 
And partly from the want of sense ! 


‘The Briton thought this exclamation 
Meant some reflection on his nation, 
So bustling to the Frenchman's sidey 
“* Mounseer Jack Frog,”’ he fiercely cried, 
“ Pourquyi vous faire ‘Hem! quand moi 
passe ?”” 
Eyeing the querist with his glass. 
The Gaul replied, ** Monsieur God-dem, 
Pourquoi vous passe quand moi 
“‘Hiem?”’’ 
The following essay will remind the reader 
of one on the same subject, by Charles Lamb, 
of which, however, it is no imitation :— 


‘4 LAMENTATION UPON THE DECLINE OF 
BARBERS. 
‘When they who lived to puff, 
cross’d, 
Must puff to live; when they whose fame 
was spread 
From pole to pole are in oblivion lost, 


faire 


by fortune 


And having others pinch’d, are pinch’d for | 


bread ;— 
Whenu by more sad reverse they're environ’d 
Than any told of emperor or caliph, 
And they, who once toupees and queues have 
iron’d, 


Must mind their P.s and Qs to ’sca pethe | 


Well may they cry—“The age that treats us , 


thus, 
When most un-barber'd is most barberous. 
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ages and nations of the world, nothing is 
more affecting than to contemplate the re- 
verses to which whole classes of our fellow- 
cteatures are exposed by sudden fluctuations 
of fashion; and in all the sad records of 
prostration from eminence and favour to ob- 
scurity and neglect, we doubt whether any 
can offer a more melancholy contrast than 
the past and present situation of our bar- 
bers. With the embalmers of the dead, and 
forgers of armour for the living, whose * oc- 
cupation’s gone,” we sympathise no more 
than we shall with the keepers of lottery 
offices, who will shortly be in the same 
predicament: their pursuits are associated 
with death, blood, and rapine; but the bar- 
ber’s profession (for by a statute of Henry 
the Eighth, it is termed a science and a 
mystery) holds affinity with every thing that 
is gentle, touching, and endearing. Perhaps 
it would not be too much to affirm that the 
civilization of a state cannot be measured by 
any surer criterion than the estimation in 
which these professors are held; and that we 
may not be deemed overweening in our 
veneration for their craft, we will eudeavour 
to support our assertion by such historical 
evidence as more immediately occurs to our 
recollection. 

‘ Beginning with the Jews, as the most an- 
cient people, and one to whom the barber's 
soothing influence was utterly unknown, we 
may remark that their whole annals are a 
tissue of violence. horror, and abomination, 


“which finally condemned them to become a re- 


jected race, a doom from which a portion of 
them have escaped, in modern days by subject- 
ing themselves to those great civilters, the 
wielders of the razor; while the lower orders, 
who still wear the badge of reprobation upon 
their china, continue in a state of compara- 
tive barbarism. And yet the dangers of this 
adherence to their hair were manifested to 
them at a very early age. When David 
sent ambassadors to the king of the Ammc- 
nites, he cut off one half of their beards 
from the side of the face, as the greatest in- 
sult he could offer, and in this phght es- 
corted them back to their master—an indig- 
nity which could not have been inflicted 
had their chins been in a more advanced 
state of civilization. Joab, the chief cap- 
tain of David, seeing Absalom hanging upen 
an oak-tree by the hair of the head, pierced 
him to death: and the same Joab, while he 
took Amassa by the beard to kiss it, treach- 
erously plunged a pomiard into bis body,— 
two acts of barbanty which could not heye 
been perpetrated had the victims been sub- 


| mitted to the benign practitioners of the 
‘In tracing the changes produced by the 
alteration of human habits in the different | 


scizzors and the razor. The men most re- 
markable for their hair seem*to have been 
12 
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always the most hardened in iniquity, and 
to have been generally singled out for some 
calamitous fate. To that of Absalom we 
have already adverted; Samson, whose 
strength-was in his hair, after having been 
blinded, was crushed fer his wickedness ; 


ard Esau, another hairy man, is expressly 


stated by St. Paul to have been a profane | 


p-rson, and one hated of God. 

‘During the most barbarous period of 
their history, that 1s to say, up to the time of 
Alexander the Great, the Greeks wore their 
beards; but that prince ordered the Mace- 
donians to be shaved, lest this appendage 
should afford a handle to their enemies—a 
most sufheing reason, for one ‘can hardly 
conceive a less enviable situation, than to 
find a vigorous adversary grasping your 
beard with his leit hand, and flourishing a 
sword over your head with his mght. The 
Conqueror himself, as might have been ex- 
pected from so polished and magnanimous a 
character, kept a special barber in his house ; 
and the same is recorded of Julius Casar,— 
an evidence of refinement and good taste for 
which the latter was abundantly rewarded, 
for at a grand entertainment which he gave 
to Cleopatra, this identical barber being, as 
Plutarch says, “led by his natural caution 
t) inquire into every thing, and to listen 
every where about the palace,” overheard 
Achillas the general, and Photinus the eu- 


nach, plotting against his master, wliose life 


he saved by giving immediate infermation 
of the conspiracy. Tis successors, to tis 
hour, it may be remarked, are equally 20- 
quisitive, and not less faithful to their em- 
lovers. 
‘That the barber's shop was the common 
resort of newsmongers -in. the most polished 


days of Athens, is attested by the way in | 


which they first learnt the great defeat of 
their general Nicias at Syracuse. A stranger 
who landed in the Pireus, mentioned this 
event as he sat to be shaved, and the barber, 
before he could communicate it to any one 
else, running into the city to inform the ma- 
gistrates, was interrogated from whem he 
received the intelligence: not being able to 


‘give any satisfactory answer, he was seized 


as a forger of false news, fastened to the 


wheel, and put to the torture, which he en- | 
several | 


dured with tonsorial fortitude tll 
credible persons arrived, who fully confirmed 
his statement,—another testimony to the 
zeal, constancy, and veracity, by which the 
elass has ever been distinguished. 

‘Pliny observes, that up to the 454th year 
of Rome, precisely the most uncivilized pe- 
riod of their empire, the Romans had no 
barbers ; but that, at that epoch, P. Ticinus 
imported a supply of these artists from Si- 
cily. He adds, that Scipio Africanus was 
the first who introduced the fashion of shav- 
ing every day,—an improvement which con- 
fers additional credit on that illustrious per- 
gonare. 


of Adrian, who, for the purpose of conceal- | 


rate with his hatved of the Christians; both 
equally derogatory to his memory. Of his 
uncivilized habits and inattention to cleanli- 
ness, we may sufficiently judge by his con- 
descending to joke about the populousness 
of his beard ; and though there may be some 
merit in his only noticing the lampoons of 
| the people of Antioch, by writing against 
| them his celebrated Misopogon, or Beard- 
, hater, it would have been much better never 
| to have deserved their satire. [le wanted 
but a barber and a confessor, to have made 
him a great character. 

: ©The Lombards, or Longobardi, so ealled 
‘from the length of -their beards, were of 
course eneinies to the barbers, and it is un- 
necessary to add that they were a cruel, fe- 
rocious, and savage race. Peter the Great, 
of Russia was so impressed with the im- 
portance of barbers in pelishing a nation, 
that, when he set about civilizing his sub- 
jects, one of his first edicts was to command 
them to cut off their beards, and government 
operators were appointed, with instructions 
to shave the refractory by force. Without 
going into any more minute detail, it may 
be sufficient to observe, that at the present 
moment all the enlightened and eivilized 
portions of the earth are under tonsorial 
subjection, which is rejected by none but 
savages and barbarians. Ifow can we ex- 
| pect the Turks to do otherwise than massa- 
| cre their Greek prisoners, when they swear 
by one another’s beards, and their most 
common form of benediction is to exclaim— 
“Allah for ever preserve your blessed 
beard ?”’ 

‘Perhaps the golden age of ihe knights 
of the razor and the comb is to be soweht 
in that glorious period of our history when 
they were yclept barber-chirurgions, from 
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viol was provided in every shop for the en- 





The fourteen first emperors con- | 
° . . . . | 
tinued this laudable practice, until the reign | 


| tertainment of waiting customers, who in 
| these degenerate days are fain to solace 
| themselves with a play-bill, or a yesterday's 
| newspaper. Then was it that their party-co- 
| loured ensign, the pole, like the ivy-bound 
| Thyrsus of the Bacchanalian Menades, was 
'upreared at each shop to typify the staff 
put into the hand of every patient undergo- 
ing the operation of phlebotomy ; while the 
| fillet was represented by the white band 
i with which the pole was encircled. Dut 
alas! what are all sublunary glories and 
| distinctions? By a statute of the 32nd 
Henry the Eighth, it was decreed that —— 
- No person using any shaving or barbery 
in London, shall eccupy any surgery, letting 
of blood, or other matter; drawing of teeth 
only excepted. And no person using the 
mystery or craft of surgery shall occupy 
or exercise the feat or craft of harbery or 
shaving, neither by himself, nor any other 
for his use.”’ Thus were two noble profes- 
sions for ever dissevered ; nor was it any 
sufficing compensation that the whole head 
was abandoned to the barbers, for in process 


en ee eee a 


| 


his love of beards was, at least, commensu- | 


¢ “oy ¢ ‘ } 
their uniting both sciences, and a lute or 


ing some ugly scars upon his face, resumed } of time the dentists, a hungry generation, 
the long beard. Julan the apostate, it is | living as it were from hand to mouth, usurp- 
said, drove all the barbers from his court, | ed jurisdiction over the interior, and left to 
aud took every opportunity of evincing that the defrauded barbers nothing bet the mi- 
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| this class to the pimple-faced madman, 
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serable exterior of the skull for their entir® 
patrimony. 

‘ Even with these limited means, however 
they contrived, at no distant date, to rende: 
themselves opulent and illustrious. He that 
is old enough to remember the reign of Py. 
vilio and Pomatum, now utterly passed away, 
will do full justice to the former dignity an: 
importance of these practitioners. When 
cushion reposed amid the umbrageous laby- 
rinth of every female head, into which pins 
of nine inches long were thrust to support 
the intricate-expansion of her outfrizzed hair, 
while the artist busily plied his puff, surchary- 
ed with maréchele, or brown powder, rego- 
lent of spice;—when every gentleman’; 
sconce was wavy with voluminous and inryo- 
luted curls, and he sat daily in his powdering 
rooin, then an indispensable apartment, gay- 
ing through the horny eyes of his mask uper 
his puffing decorator, dim amid the cloud of 
dust as the Juno of Ixion; when all this 
complicated titivation was to be incurred with 
azgravated detail before every dinner-party 
or ball—then wags the time that the barbers, 
like the celestial bodies, which have great 
glory and little rest, were harrassed and ho- 
noured, ¢ipped and ‘tormented, coaxed and 
cursed. Then was the time that a Courtois 
could amass a-princely fortune, which an au- 
dacious Mrs. Pkipoe, not having tensorial 
fear before her eyes, vainly endeavoured to 
appropriate. And [ appeal to the expen- 
erced reader, whether the professien did not, 
at this busy period, when there was an abso- 
lute .contention 
themselves in their bigh calling with an inde- 
fatigable alertness and suavity, shooting like 
meteors from street to street, plying the puff 
norning and evening, overnight and all night, 
and often sacrificing their own health in m- 
nistering to the.pleasures of others. 

‘Where, indeed, is the barber of.any age 
or country against whom an imputation cau 
be justly levelled? His is one of the fine 
arts which pre-eminently ‘“emollit mores Mm: 
sinit esse _feros.” As iron, dy attrition with 
the magnet, obtains some of its power of at- 
traction, so does he, by always associating 
with his superiors, acquire a portion of thetr 
polish and urbanity. Shoemakers, tailors, 
and other artisans of lonely and sedentary 
life, are generally morose, melancholy, atre 
bilarious, subject to religious hypochondi- 
cism; but the patron of the puff is locome 
tive and social in his habits, buoyait, brisk, 
and hilarious im his temperament. There 
not, perhaps, a single instance of a fanahe 
barber: and how mapy traits are recorded 0: 
their generous forbearance! Alfierl Was ™ 
nervously sensitive, that if one hair was pr'r 
ed a little tighter than the rest, he would " 
into a paroxysm of rage, draw his sword, ale 
threaten to destroy the offender; yet Suc! 
was lus confidence, that he would the nex 
moment submit his threat to his razor. How 


waar? ai all of 
calm and dignified was the reply of “ne 


. - . . > | “J 
with a loaded pistol in his hand, compel - 
him to take off his beard, declaring yuna 
cut him in a single place, he would instan: 


° e . _— .“ ac- 
blow out his brains. After successfully 
complishing his difficult task, he was ® 
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whether he had not been terrified during the 
operation. ‘No, sir, he replied, “for the 
moment I had drawn blood, I had made up 
my mind to cut your throat.” 

<In corroboration of our estimate of this cha- 
racter, let it be added, that though none has 
been more frequently handled by authors, the 
barber is never placed in a degrading or un- 
worthy light. True to nature, they may oc- 
casionally render him ridiculous, but never 
odious. On the staze we have been delight- 


their entiy® ‘What and where are they now, the repre- | And see, without a glass, the people 


sentatives of this illustrious line of ancestors! } Walking round and round its steeple. 
They — indeed exclaim, “ Eheu : fuamus ’ © Across the road, half down a street, 
Sums . W ith the exception of a few who , You caucht a field, with hoofs well beaten ; 
sull coldly furnish forth the heads of our di- | For cattle there were put to eat, 
vinity and law professors, they are all | Till they were wanted to be eaten. 
“ Fallen! fallen! fallen! fallen! | Then as for shops, want what you will, 
Fallen from their high estate,” You hadn’ttwenty steps to go,.— 
and languishing in inactivity and poverty. | There was a butcher's in the row, 
Each supports his reverses with a meek | 4 tallow-chandler’s nearer still; 
| And as to stages by the door, 


IS, however, 
» to rende: 
S. He that 
ign of Pul- 
assed away, 
dignity an} 
. Whena 
se0us laby- 


ich Pins though dignified resignation, and each. in re- | 


to support 
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ed with his eccentricities, from him of Se- 
ville down to Dicky Gossip, whose represen- 
tative, Suett, with his rapid and ready cackle, 
will not easily be forgotten. Which of us 
has not laughed at the chattering impertinent 
of the Arabian Nights, who, being sent for 
to shave a customer in all haste, spent a 
long time in preparing his apparatus, took 
a handsome astrolabe out of his budget, 
very gravely measured the height of the 
sun, and exclaimed—“ Sir, you will be 
leased to know that this day is Friday, the 
18th of the month Saffar, in the year 653 
from the retreat of our great Prophet from 








| 


buke of this ungrateful era, may proudly ex- 
claim with Lord Verulam in his Will—* For 
my name and memory, I leave it to men’s 
charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, 
and the next ages.”’’ 

The following is a good poetical version of 
a well-known joke, or affair, which, so far as 
the shift is concerned, happened at Hatton 
Garden Police Office, some time ago :— 

‘MILLER REDIVIVUS; OR, AN OLD JOE IN A 
NEW DRESS. 
* AIrs. Rose Grob. 

‘ None would have known that Siegmund Grob 

Lived foreman to a sugar-baker, 


Mecca to Medina, and in the year 7320 of | But that he died, and left the job 


the epocha of the great Iskender with two 


horns,’ —and finally drove the poor man out | 


of his wits with his dilatory loquacity /—Cer- 
vantes expressly informs us that the curate, 


and Mr. Nicholas, the barber, were two of | 


Don Quixote’s “best friends and comnpani- 
ons:” and it is remarkable that he not only 
seleets the latter, as one of the most enliglht- 


ened personages in the neighbourhood, toas-!|.. .. _. : , 
P © 5 4 | ©Grob's widow hal been christen’d Rose, 
| But why, no human being knows, 


knight’s libr avails himself of his ta- | 7;..; : : 
C) rary, but avails himself of his ta- | Uniess when young she migit disclose, 


sist the licentiate in the expurgation of the 


lents throughout the whole work, and men- 
tions him upon all occasions with singular 
respect and affection. 
cho’s resolving to have a barber of his own, 
soon after the affair of Mambrino’s helmet, 
Don Quixote applauds his resolution, places 





Moreover, upon San- | 


that functionary above a master of the horse, | 


and exclaims—“ Truly, it is an office of great- : 
| And though profuse of tongue withal, 


er confidence to trim the beard than to sad- 
dle the horse.” —Nay, upon another occasion, 
he even elevates it above divinity; for, when 
it was proposed that they should invite the 
curate aud the barber to join them in their 
Arcadian scheme, and assist them in becom- 
ing pastoral and poetical, Don Quixote ob- 
Serves,-—“* Of the curate I shall say nothing, 
though L should lay a good wager that his col- 
lars and points are truly poetical: and that 
Master Nicholas is in the same fashion I do not 
at all doubt, for people of his profession are 


famous for making ballads and playing on 
the guitar ” . 





r4 “? ‘ . 
Signor Diego, the barber of Olmedo, is | 
represented in Gil Blas as a generous and 


hospitable personage; while the sprightly, 
quick-witted, and faithful Fabricio, the poet, 
inherited his virtues and his talents from old 
Nunez, another Operator upon the chin. 
Strap, the equally faithful companion and 
assistant of Roderick Random, will occur to 
= senders ; and a hundred others, “‘quas 
. merare tedet,” might easily be adduced ; 
ws es quite sufficient to state, in conclu- 

1, that honourable mention has been made 


of the tonsorial ade; Shaks an 
Sir Willian cont both by Shakspeare and 
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Of tombstone-imuking to an undertaker; 
Who, being a mason also, Was a poct,— 
So he engraved a skull upon the stone, 
(The sexton of Whitechapel Caurch will show 
it,) 
Then carved the following couplet from his 
own 
“STOP, READER, STOP, AND GIVE A SOB 
FOR SiEGMUND GROoR!” 


' 


Like other blooming misses, 
Roses, which quickly fled in scorn, 
But left upon her chin the thorn, 
To guard her lips from kisses. 
She relish'd tea and butter'd toast 
Better than being snubb’d and school’d; 
Liking no less to rule the roast 
Tuan feast upon the roast she ruled — 


Ot cash was economical. 


‘Now, us she was a truly loving wife, 
As well as provident in all ler dealings, 
She made her German spouse insure his life, 


Just as alittle hedge against her feelings— 


So that when Siegmund died, in her distress 

She call’d upon the Phoenix for redress. 

Two thousand pounds, besides her savings, 
Was quite enough all care to diown ; 


| No wonder then she soon felt cravings 


To quit the melancholy city, 
And take a cottage out of town, 
And live geateel and pretty. 


* Accordingly in Mile End Road 

She quickly chose a snug retieat ; 
*Twas quite a pastoral abode, 

Its situation truly sweet ! 
Although it stood in Prospect Row, 

"Twas luckily the corner house, 
With a side-window and a bow: 


Next to it was the milkman’s yard, whose 


COWS, 
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Besides the Patent Coach, or Dan‘y, 
There were the Mile End, Stratford, Bow, 
A dozen in an hour or more— 
One dust was never goue before 
Anoiier came :—"twas monstrous handy! 


‘ Beh.nd a strip of garden teem'd 

With cabbages and kitchen shrubs ; 
‘Twas a good crop when she redeem'd 

Half fiom the worms and slugs and grubs, 
Beyond these was a brick-kiin, small 

But always smoking; she must needs 
Confess she liked the smell, and all 

Agreed ‘twas good for invalids. 

In town she always had a teasing 
Tightness on her chest, and wheezing ; 

Here she was quite a different creature :— 
Well, let the worldly waste their Lealth 
Toiling in dirt aud smoke for wealth, 

Give Aer the country air and nature! 


‘ Her cottage front was stucco’d white ; 
Before it two fine poplars grew, 

Which nearly reach’d the roof, or quite, 
Aud in one corner, painted blue, 


| Stood a large water-tub with wooden spout— 


(She never put a rag of washing out): 
Upon the house-top, on a plaster shell, 
‘“¢ Rose Cottage”’ was inscribed, its name to 
dub: 


| The green door look’d particularly well, 


Pick’d out with blue to match the tub; 


~The children round about were smitten 


Whene’er they stopp’d to fix their eye on 
The tlaming knocker (‘twas a lion) ; 
Beneath it was a large brass knob, 

And on u plate above was written— 
“ Mrs. Rose Gros.” 


‘ Here she resided free from strife, 
Except perpetual scolds with Betty, 
For the main objects of her life 
Were two, and form'd her daily trade,— 
To cram herself and starve her maid— 
For one no savings were too petty, 
For t’other no tid bit too nice. 
After her dinner, in a trice, 
She lock'd the fragments up in towels ; 
She weigh’d out bread and cheese and butter, 
And in ail cases show'd an utter 
Disregard for Betty's bowels ; 
As if, in penance for her sins, 
She made her dine on shanks and sbins, 
(Was ever such a stingy hussey °) 


| And reckon’'d it a treat to give her 
Half a pound of tripe or liver, 


‘No wonder Betty's 


When-there were neither grains nor chaff BOE 
| Reduced to words and utter'd from ber jaw ; 


to browse, 
Under the very casement stood to low. 
That was a pleasant window altogether ; 
Jt raked the road a mile or more, 


And when there was no dust or foggy w eather 


The monument you migit explore, 


First cutting off a slice for pussey ;— 
Nay, of all perquisites the damsel stripping, 
She wouldn't even let Ler sell the dripping! 


unreplenish'd maw 
Vented itself in constant grumbling, 
Which was in fact her stomach’s rumbling 


But not content with this, the maid 
Took all advantages witbin the law 

(Aud some without, | am afraid), 

So as to balance her forlorn condition. 

And get full poy ment for ber imanatica. 
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‘The washing week approach’d : 
question 
Now agitated Rose with pangs inhuman, 
How to supply the mammoth-like digestion 
Of that varnivorous beast—a washer-wo- 
man! 
A camel's paunch for ten diys’ drink is hol- 
low'd, 
So their's takes in at once a ten days’ 
munching 3 
At twelve o'clock you hear them say they’ve 
_ swallow'd 
Nothing to speak of since their second 
luncheon, 
And, as they will not dine till one, 
‘Tis time their third- lunch was begun. 
At length provisions betog got—all proper, 
Aud every thing put out, starch, blue, 
soap, gin 5 
A fire being duly laid beneath the copper, 
The clothes in soak all ready to begin,— 
Up to her room the industrious Betty goces, 
To fetch her sheets, and screams down stairs to 
Rose, 
La, goodness me! why here’s a job! 
You ha’nt put out a second pair, 
No more I have, said Mrs. Grob; 
Well, that’s a good one, I declare ! 
Sure, I’ve the most forgetful head— 
And there’s no time to air another ! 
So take one sheet from off your bed— 
And make a shift to-night with t’other. 


On Rose’s part this was a ruse de guerre, 
To save th’ expense of washing half a pair, 
But as the biter 's sometimes bitten, 
So in this instance it occurr’d ; 
For Betty took her at her word, 
And, with the bright conception smitten, 
Sat up all night, and, with good thiitt 
Of needle, scissors, thimble, thread, 
Cut up one sheet into a s/ui/t, 
And took the other off the bed! 
Next morn, when Mrs Grob, at three o’clock, 
Went up to call the maid, 
And saw the mischief done by aid 
Of scissors, thread, and needle— 
There ’s no describing what a shock 
It gave her to behold the sheet in tatters ; 
And so, by way of mending matters, 
She call’d her thiet and slut and jade, 
And talk’d of sending for the beadle ! 
Lat ma’‘ain, quoth Betty, den’t make such a 
pother, 
I’ve only done exactly what you said— 
Taken one sheet from off the bed, 
And made a shift to-night with Cother 
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Sylvan Sketches ; or, a Companion to the Park 
and Shrubbery. By the Author of ‘The 
Flora Domestica.’ 8vo. London. Taylor 
and Llessey. 

Tus very agreeable and clever book will be 

found not only an excellent companion to its 

predecessor, but in itself a most valuable 
present, and of such utility that we think few 
have been published for many years of greater 
interest. No family in the country should 
be without it, as it will give a zest, in the 


knowledge it imparts, to every ramble, and | 
' therereby afford a goodly shade in the hottest 


add a charm to every prospect. In town it 
will be found still more indispensable, by 


supplying not only the information so genc- | 
rally required on sylvan subjects, but awak- | 


ening the memory and the imagination, 


en Ce - 


an awful | 
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The peculiar merit of this work lies in the 
elegant simplicity with which the author 


‘conveys instruction, the completeness and 





calling forth the latent poctry of the mind; 


and purifving the heart, by exercising devout 


eontemplation. 


\ 


research manifested in her details, and the 
richness of those illustrations from our best 
poets, with which she adorns her descrip- 
tions. It is not often found that persons 
endowed with considerable original talent 
will submit to the labour of tedious research 
and minute investigation,—that they will be 
content to retrace the steps of others, and 
hecome quoters instead of dictators ; but 
when they do thus condescend, the effect is 
always highly beneficial to the reader. The 
bee of genius selects honey of ahigher flavour 
and fashions his hive in a superior form—his 
industry assumes, in every particular, the 
character of intellect, and gives the zest of 
originality alike to that which he selects from 
others and supplies from himself. 

These observations will be found to apply 
in every page of her present work to the fair 
writer before us, whose very choice of subject, 
as well as the masterly manner in which she 
has treated it, proves the excellence of her 
taste and the soundness of her understanding. 
It is rather difficult to select any portion from 
a work in which every section presents us 
with an equally well-written and interesting 
account, embellished (pretty generally) by 
quotations from our ancient and modern 
bards: we must, therefore, content ourselves 
with offering a few striking circumstances 
related of different trees as they occur. To 
us (and we have little doubt to our readers 
also) there is captivation in al! trees, from 
the venerable and majestic fathers of the 
forest to the flowering shrub of the decorative 
conservatory, to render every anecdote con- 
nected with their natural history attractive. 

Qn the growth of the cedar-trees, after the 
account of those which remain on Mount 
Lehanon, it is said— 

‘There is little deubt but these trees are 
now far more numerous in England than in 
their native place. Miller expresses surprise 
“that the cultivation of the cedar was so long 
neglected in this country, when it would be 
so ornamental on barren and bleak moun- 
tains, where few others could flourish so well 
as this, which is a native of the colder parts of 
Mount Lebanon, where the snow lies nearly 
all the vear.’”’ “That these trees are of quick 
crowth,” continues he, “ is evident from four 
of those in the Botanic Garden at Chelsea, 
which, as I have been credibly informed, 
were placed there in 1683, and at that time 
not above three feet high. Two ofthese trees 
were, in 1766, upwards of twelve feet and a 
half in girth, at two feet above the ground, 
and their branches extended more than 
twentv feet on every side their trunks : which 
branches, though they were produced tweive 
or fourteen feet above the surface, did at every 
termination bend very near the ground, and 


> , 
season of the year.’ 
‘When once the cedar-tree has left the 
nursery, no knife or hatchet must be suffered 
° Pt. _ 
to touch it; even the lopping of the lowest 





oe 

* At Mosley, in Cheshire, grew an oak, sup.’ 
posed, when measured, to be 800 years old : 
the trunk, which was hollow, was forty-two 
feet in circumference; it had for many years 
been used for housing cattle. Tradition says 
that Edward the Black Prince once dined 
under its shade. The boughs of an oak jp 
Worksop Park measured from one extremity 
to another 180 feet: another, measuring but 
half this width, is remarkable for unitip 
under its shade the counties of York, Derby. 
and Nottingham, whence it is called the 
Shire Oak. 

‘The Cowthorpe Oak, in Yorkshire, of 
which there are prints in Hunter's Evelyn, 
was eighty-five feet high, and the trunk 
seventy-cight feet round. 

‘An oak in Shropshire measured sixty- 
eight feet round, and one in Welbeck Park, 
Nottinghamshire, called the Duke's Walking 
Stick, was 111 feet high. 

‘The trunk of Damary’s Oak, in Dorset- 
shire, measured sixty-eight feet round : as this 
large trunk decayed, it formed a cavity, fifteen 
feet wide and seventeen high, capable of con- 
taining twenty men. During the civil wars 
after the Restoration, this was inhabited by an 
old man, who sold ale init. By the storm of 
1703 it lost some of its noblest limbs. In 
1755, when fit for nothing but firewood, it 
was sold for £14.* 

‘There is an oak in the New Forest, near 
Cadenham, and called the Cadenham Qak, 
which is remarkable for budding every year 
in winter, like the Glastonbury Thorn. It is 
said by the country people to produce its buds 
always on Christmas Day. Those premature 
buds, after unfolding themselves, make no 
further progress, but wither away, and the 
tree again vegetates in the usual season, in 
the same manner as others of its species.’ 

‘The oak at Boscobel, which sheltered 
Charles II. after the battle of Worcester, was 
in great repute during the last century, and 
many trees were raised fromthe acorns. The 
king visiting the spot some time after, took 
some of the acorns away, which he set in St. 
James’s Park, and used to tend and watch 
their growth himself. It is said that one of 
those trees was removed from thence on the 
building of Marlborough House. It is still 
customary, on the 29th of May, the Nestora- 
tion of Charles II. for the common people to 
wear oak-leaves or oak-apples in their hats: 
some adorn them with leaf gold, but this 
custom is gradually declining. 

<<“ A tree is still shown in Windsor Forest, 
as Hearne’s Oak,” says Martyn, but, from 1ts 
size and vigour, he doubts whether it could 
have been a proper tree for Hearne the huntet 
to have danced round more than two ce? 
turies ago. Whether the tree be actutuy 
standing or not, its memory will live wave 
there lives a man to cherish 1t:— 

‘The fairies from their nightly haunts 
In copse, or dell, or round the trunk revered 
Of Herne’s moon-silvered oak, shall chase awe 
Each fog, each blight,and dedicate to peace 
Thy classic shade. —W. TiGue. 


—_— aan 


* We cannot forbear to enter our protest 
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branches 1s imjurlous, both retarding the: against those who could sell and those — 
| could burn this venerable ruin: it was barbat'!) 
. —almost sacrilege.—ED, 


crowth and injuring the beauty. 
In the article on the oak we find—. 
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‘The oak,” observes Mr. Gilpin, * 
confessedly the most picturesque tree in 
itself, and the most accommodating in com- 
positions It refuses no subject either in 
natural or in artificial landscape. It is suited 
to the grandest, and may, with propriety, be 
introduced into the most pastoral. It adds 
new dignity to the ruined tower and Gothic 
arch; it throws its arms over the mantling 
pool, and may be happily introduced even 
into the low est scene. 

The chesnut, cypress, elm, yew, and many 
others, furnish abundance of ‘similar facts to 
the few here selected from the natural history 
of that tree we generally denominate British 
oak; but the work is, we apprehend, so cal- 
culated for general reading, and so likely to 
excite general attention, that we shall not 
detain the reader further than to add, that it 
is prec ‘eded by a sensible well-written preface, 
of much importance as an introduction. 
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ROSCOE’S ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
(Concluded from p. 114.) 


We shall select two more of these novels: 
the first is by Celio Male spi, a Florentine 
gentleman, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, and wrote two hundred novels, re- 
markable for their faults as to language and 
expression, yet skilful and humorous :— 
‘Many years ago, there dwelt in the city 
of Ainalto, a certain merchant, who, among 
his other speculations, was unlucky enough to 
venture in the matrimonial lottery, and to 
draw a very bold and artful woman for his 
wife. Now his business frequently leading 
him to a distance from home, the lady was at 
full liberty to indulge “her love of pleasure 
and her love of sw ay,” neglecting no opportu- 
nity of domineering over her house hold, and 
coque tting with the prettiest young fellows 
she could find. One of these at length be- 
came so particular a favourite, as to excite 
the notice of one of the shent’s neigh- 
bours, who often amused himself with count- 
ing the number of visits paid to her by her 
ventle cavalier, during the husband’s absence. 
He next resolved to add to his amusement by 
acquainting the poor gentleman with his sus- 
picions, who, expressing all the surprise and 
concem possible upon the occasion, thanked 
his friend for his advice, observing that he 
would take care to provide a remedy. And 
in order to convince himself the more effec- 
tually of what he did not in the least wish to 
know, he fixed to return suddenly to his own 
house the very first night he should be sup- 
posed to be ata distance. So, to be as good 
as his word, he feigned a pretty long journey, 
but, retracing his steps towards evening, he 
went stral zht to his friend’s house, situated 


Just opposite his own, whence he could easily 


descry the motions of his enemy, if such in- 
deed were lurking about his premises that 
night. His friend, who had stationed him- 
self at his side, when he was just on the 
point of dropping to sleep, about midnight, 
was suddenly roused by an exclamation of 
horror from the poor merchant, and, looking 
out of the window, beheld the lover st: unding 
af his usual station. The door not being im- 
inediately opened, the latter took a few turns 


before the house with an e: asy and confident 
air, by no means an auspicious sigu in the | 
eyes of our jealous spectator, who pronounc- | 
ed himself to be a very unhappy man. With 
his friend’s advice, therefore, he resolved to 
employ the following stratarem After dis- 
guising himself as well ss he could, he very 


gentleman upon the terrace ; he accosted him 
in a low tone, as follows: “ My mistress, 
signor, knows very well who it is, and has 
sent me to say, that, fearing her husband's 
return, she wishes me to introduce you some 
other way into the house, lest any one should 
observe you walking before the door.” Sig- 
nor Drudo, believing him of course one of 
the lady’s domestics, consented to accompany 
him, and, upon approaching another en- 
trance, the husband took a ke y from his poc- 
ket, and led the uneonscious lover up a back 
staircase, into a room where lay a huge chest. 
“My mistress begs me to conceal you a few 
moments in this trunk, signor, until my fool- 
ish master goes ; when you may depend that 
she will not delay a moment in coming for 
you herself, and will give you the best enter- 
tainment that the house can afford. So jump 
in, signor; plenty of room and plenty of air; 
and you will not have to wait mi ny minutes, 
Accordingly, with a becoming deference for 
the lady's orders, the bold youth stepped in, 
and the husband, locking him fast, put the 
key into his pocket, and hastened back again 
to the house of his friend. ‘* He is caught,” 
he cried; ‘the rat is fast in the trap; what 
will be the best way, think you, of disposing 
ofhim?’ This soon became a very general 


” 


summoned to decide upon it, especially the 
female portion, who were quite delighted to 
hear the tidings, having long owed the mei- 

chant’s wife a grudge, for the haughtiness 
and intolerance of her manners. To add to 
the publicity of the affair, the lady’s pareuts 


the night, and requested to attend ; and even 
her brothers and sisters, and cousins from the 
all being assembled in council, to strike the 
fusion, and despair. With this charitable 
view, the whole procession directed their steps 
towards the house of their victims, while in 
the meantime the unhappy lover had been 
rather anxiously awaiting the arrival of his 
beloved, who, on her part, was looking as anx- 
lously out of ‘the windows, wondering what 


accustomed to anticipate the hour. Tearing 
footsteps passing r in all directions, but none 
approaching near, the poor lover, already 


his strength, in which he was successful 
enough to attract the lady's ear in the next 
apartment, who inquired, in a great fright, 

what it was. “It is I, my dear soul,”’ re- 
turned a feeble voice, “Iam just dead; I 
wonder you can be so " cruel as to keep me 
here.” “ W hy, how did you get there, in 
the name of all the saints? it is none of ny 
doing, Iam sure.” “Ido not know,” said 
the voice, * but your servant put me 





nere b V 
your orders, lest your husband should s 


Ime.” “4 Ih, 


quietly stepped down stairs, and joined the | 
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Lord! help me, then,” se 
cried, “1 see how it allis; it is my husband's 
doing. Itis all discovered. What, in the 
name of Heaven, shall we do’ ‘“ Let me 
out, by all means,” cried the voice, “ unless 
you wish to see me perish.” “Oh! dear, 
but my husband has got the key, and it is um- 
possib ‘le to break it open ; besides, he would 
murder me if I did.” “ Look for another 
key, then,” said the voice. ‘“‘ That is a good 
thought; so I will,” said the lady: and, di- 
recting her search very effectually, she hit 
upon the right key, and was happy enough 
to liberate her lover 

‘Once free, after drawing many deep sighs, 
not for love, but to recover his breathing, he 
was about to take his leave of the lady, and 
secure his escape while there was yet time ; 
when, seizing him half frantic in her arms, 
she conjured him not to abandon her alone 
to death and to dishonour. ‘“ But what can 
be done ?” cried he, * how can you contrive 
to escape!” “ Why,” said she, ** if we could 
put somebody else into the trunk, there mi: ghe 
be some excuse for letting you ont?” “True X 
said her lover; ‘* but who can we find to 
take my place, so that I may gO, for itis quite 
time!” * Now I think of it,”’ returned the 
lady, “‘there is a young ass in the stable, if 
you would assist me to get it here, and shut 
it up in the box.” * Certainly, 1 will do 
that,” replied the lover, though not much 
flattered at the idea of his successor, ** I will 
do that; and let us go about it quickly.” So 
having achieved this feat, and kissed his farr 
deliverer tenderly, he ran out of the house ; 
while the lady, having locked up the little 











question, all his friends and relations being | 


were roused from their beds in the middle*of 


country, were not spared upon the occasion : | 


souls of the guilty pair with tenfold awe, con- ! 


could possibly delay him so long, as he Was | 


half stifled, began to kick and ery out with all | 


joining their voice to her's. 


donkey, very quietly wentto rest. Ere lony, 

however, she was roused by a tremendous 
noise at the door; all the relations she bad 
in the world were arrived, and she went down 
| stairs to welcome them herself. ‘* Now,” 
cried the enraged husbond, rushing tn, fol 

lowed by the whole troop, * l will convince 
you of the truth of all [ have said; goin, go 
ib, and you shall take this vile daughter of 
' your's home with you, after we have despatch- 
‘ed her wretched paramour before her face. 
| This they one and all | peo him to do, 
| proceeding with lighted torches and drawn 
' swords to the scene of iction, and followed at 
a convenient distance by the women, extrem 

lvcurious to behold the termination of the 
tragedy. The k idy expressing the utinost as- 
ti nishme ‘ut at these proceedings, aD vd the 
strange reception she met with on all hands, 
her husband, without deigning to reply, lent 
her a pretty severe box on the ear, a species 
of complime nt which was as eagerly return- 
ed. ‘ Mind whom you have to deal witli, 
and what you say,’ excl: uimed the insulted 
fair one; ‘“*do you ‘think [ will be thus treat- 
ed in the presence of my pe arents! —* Oh. 


thou vile abandoned woman!” he returned, 


‘what will you say when [ show them your 
wicked para mour, whom we are going to kill 
before your face ;” and upon this a volle y of 
abuse was launched on her from all sides ; 
not a single one of her friends or relatives 
“Yes; go on, 
go on,” she cried ; “call me by all the hor- 
rid names you please ; for [ have the satiy- 
faction ot knowing y that you all le in your 
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throats; yes, you do, you do; or else you are ! scene of action did not lie in a church, and 


all stark mad: my husband must have driver 
vou out of your wits,” 
this chest,”’ retorted he ; “let us hear what that 
will say.” “Ch villain!” cried his wife, 
“vou know I never had the key in my life, 
and whoever you may have hidden there, | 
swear | have never had any thing to say to 
him in all my life, and I trust that Heaven 
will help me, and make my innocence mani- 
fest to the world. Yes. and Ileaven will in- 
terfere, for it is all a vile conspiracy to rob o 


poor inoffensive and injured womanofther chief 


crown and jewel, her innocence and honour!” 

e «se 
{ have long known your practices; but | 
hardly thought that he could have made such 
x complete hypocrite of you: he seems to have 
taught you to some purpose, indeed! 
time is at length come. 
proofs of your depravity! Come along, 1 am 
going to open the box. But first, my good 
friends, have your weapons ready, and draw 
closer round. Strike sure, and take good 
care he does not escape; for I can assure yeu 
he isa fierce and powerful fellow.” ** Never 
fear,”’ they all cried at once: we will do his 
business; I think we are a match for him ;” 
and, wrapping their mantles around them 
and brandishing their swords, they entreated 
him to proceed. One of them even cried, in 
iin insulting tone, ‘* Have you confessed your- 
self, villain? for you are likely to have no 
other priests to ofiiciate than ourseives.” As 
the jealous husband was unlocking the trunk, 
his mother and sisters turned their heads 
aside, as if desirous of shunning the horrid 
sight, even the shedding of a wicked adulter- 
ers blood. ‘ 

‘With hands and eyes intent upon the ap- 
proaching slanehter, the men of venveance 
stood: the box opened, and the ass, uneasy 


1 will give such 


at hat ing been so long confined, got upon his 
logs, and, the better to take his breath, brayed 
along and discordant welcome to his friends, 
Such was the sudden shock he gave them, 
that some of the spectators fainted ; the more 
fortunate ran away, and great was the terror 
and confusion before order could be restored. 
The more devout cried out that it was a mi- 
racle sent to prove the innocence of the lady, 
and the wicked design of injuring her repu- 
tation; so that, with one accord, changing 


* Let us inguire of 


- +e oe  -- 


Come, no whining,” cried her husband, | 


Your | 


the object of their resentment, they began to | 


revile the poor merchant, and aecuse him oft 
the most ftlagitious conduct in attempting to 


ruin the r putation of his own wite: indeed, | 


had he hot quichly sought refuce elsev here 
the lady's brothers would have consigned him 
to the fate they had prepared for her lover. 
It was some time before he was again receiv- 
ed into favour by the lady and her friends, 
nor was he ever afterwards known to make 
the least complaint, althouch the visits of the 
lover were so often renewed, as to attract the 
notice of every body but himself.’ 
The next and last is by Carlo Gozzi:— 


ae i ee Cee eC . _ 


the spoils were but of inconsiderable value, 
heaven permitted the rogues to make their 
escape; otherwise they would have been 
mlaced in an awkward predicament, and 
might have found the grapes they plucked 
uncommonly sour, and such as would effec- 
tualiy have disgusted them with the fingering 
art in future. 

‘It happened to be a year of great scarcity, 
and more especially in the province of O—; 
insomuch that the villagers died of hunger, 
while the grain, and vines of every kind, 


looked as if they had been ridden over by | 


troops of horse, affording such a prospect as 
nearly drove the farmers and their landlords 
distracted. A fine time indeed for those who 
had nothing to do but eat the fruits of others! 
So that the owners were compelled to keep 
watch day and night, though the harvest was 
hardiy worth the pains. More for whim 
than want, Carlo Voschino agreed with his 
companions to make an attack on one of the 
vineyards, celebrated for the sweetness of its 
grapes, at Santo Martino di , which is 
situated at a short distance from the city ; 
intending not only to eat as much as they 
liked, but to fill a good basket or two for 
future use. With this view each of then 
took his pannter under his arm, and, sallying 
forth about midnight, they arrived at the 
land of promise, into which they cautiously 
entered. When once fairly in possession, 
they proceeded to clear the ground before 








out like new wine from the barrel! 
firm what I say, you blockheads, and make 


—o 
and tearing and trampling of leaves giving 
them little chance of escape from their fierce 
pursuers, whose threatening cries sounded 
nearer and nearer, till they imagined they felt 
themselves run through the body. In this 
extremity Petrani whispered in a soft Voice 
as he continued running, “ My friends, let ys 
throw our panniers away, and have a chance 
forour lives!” Tothis Cedola replied, hardly 
able to draw his breath, ‘‘ You say well, Jet 
them go.” ‘ No, no,” cried Foschino, take 
heart, brothers, and leave the matter to me!” 
So forthwith he began to bellow as loud as he 
could, *‘ Mercy upon me, that last shot has 
pierced me through; I am dying, though | 
did not feel it before; my blood is spouting 





C'on- 


your escape.” Then Cedola began to cry, 
‘¢ Mercy, mercy upon us, try to get a little 


| further; the wound is perhaps not mortal, 


and we will fetch you a surgeon.” ‘ No,” 
replied the wily Foschino, in a dying voice, 
the better to keep up the cheat, “it is all 
over with me. Those cruel rascals have 
murdered a poor Christian for eating a bunch 
of grapes; yet, by the Holy Virgin, they will 
have to swing for it! that is some consola- 


tion!” and thus saying, they proceeded with 
flying colours, their panniers heaped up with 


them in great style, whispering one another | 
hear?” they added to the third, one of the 


at intervals, “ How good they are!” “ Yes, 
so sweet! what a flavour! quite exquisite ! 
It is a real paradise for us hapless mortals ;” 
and thus feasting and applauding, they did 


grapes. For the stupid watchmen, imagining 
all they heard to be true, began to consider 
the matter and take more time. ‘ Do you 
hear what he says?” cried one. ‘ That I 
do,” cried the second. ‘“ And you, do you 


oldest cut-throats in all Italv. ‘* Let them 


take it, by all the saints, it is very well; they 


great execution, sweeping every thing before | 


ther, in order to get at fresh bunches, until 
thev were fairly wearv, and in danger of suf- 


focation, Then drawing their weil-sharpened , 
knives. thev bevan afresh the work of destrue- | 


ton, filling their panniers with all the expe- | 


dition in their power, They were proceed- 


ing merrily through a fine plantation, having | 
finished the better half of their task, but | 


could not avoid making a rustling noise with 
the branches, and scattering a few leaves ; 
and the night being so still that a nest of ants 
at work would have been heard, this was 
enough to rouse the jealousy of three armed 
myrmidons on watch, who, like men of war, 


were scouring those coasts, to give all free- 


will obey the seventh commandment in future! 
[ will go nearer, for I dare say they must 
have left loads of grapes behind them, the 
wretches!’ and they proceeded more cau- 
tiously in pursuit. Foschino hearing foot- 
steps stealing along, afraid of discovery, and 
at the same time of losing the grapes, and 
receiving a good bastinado from the watch- 
men, resolyed, as he felt himself quite wea- 
ried out, to go no further. ‘* Leave me here 
to die, dear friends: I am only grieved that 


there is no priest at hand to confess me, but 
| Heaven’s will be done! fly, save yourselves + 


booters a warm reception with their great | 


rusty. blunderbusses, and enormous slugs in 
any shape but round. Hearing a noise of 
the crashing of branches, one of the watchmen 
discharged his piece in that direction, while 


a sudden rush was made, and a cry sect up, 


, » i Oe 
-enouvh to shake the soul ofa hero: ** Thieves, 


‘thieves, that way! leap the diteh, shoot, kill 


. As more lucky adepts than the lady, In 


the art of thieving. 


account of three very accomplished geTiuses 
in their way: namely, Carlo Foschino, Giro- 


limo Petrani. and Menico Celola, belonging | 


oe ape 
19 the city of —_-—- And. prey v bs i 


[ shall proceed to give an | 


7 


them! oh, that is good, by San Bellino!” 
Yet heaven willed that the shot should miss 
its aim ; and the wily robbers, not forgetting 


their panniers, started off at the sounds of 


venveance they heard, using their utmost 
efforts to escape along a narrow path. The 
night was dark, and thev often stumbled over 


the stalks of the vine or of the Indian corn, 


crowing in the field, though without paying 
tention te the eircumstance, the entangling 


? ”? 
_ now, and do you go too! 
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Remember me to my poor wife and children, 
and perform my last wish !” During this 
time the foolish watchmen were listening, 
as he continued to add, ** Be witness that I 
leave my wife all I have, in trust for the 
benefit of our children after her, in equal por- 
tions; be kind to her and to them, and assist 
them to bring my body away to-morrow, that 
I mav receive Christian burial, and persuade 
my friends to offer up a few alms and masses 
for my poor soul. J feel that I am going 
The rustics hear- 
ing these sad words, stopped, and now begin 
to hold a colloquy upon this unlucky case; 
while Cedola and Petrani set up the most 
horrid lamentations, wringing their hands and 
sobbing as if their hearts would break. Nay, 
do not give way to despair, a ple gue upon 
the watchmen! they will hang for onan 
upon the grapes! we may indeed call es , 
sour. Well, we have the comfort to think 
that the w atchmen will be hanged if you die, 
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they were only to take ua into custody, not 
to take our lives. There never was such a 
piece of barbarity, such a wilful murder, 
eince the world began. 
poor fellow! he will not live long. Come, | 
let them even kill us all, simce they have | 
killed our best friend, a-gentleman who only | 
joined us fora frolic. Let the wretches dip 
their hands in the blood of us all! but we 


they had killed the gentleman, began to think | 
of running in their turn. But when they | 
next heard him say, in a feeble and lamenta- | 
ble voice, ** In manus tuas, Domine, commendo 
spiritum meum,” they could no longer control 
their fright, but took to their heels, just as 


} 
See how he bleeds, | 
| 


The explanatory notes of Mr. Roscoe are 
interesting as far as they go, but they would 
have been doubly so, had they presented us 
with the history and manners of the period ; 
had Mr. R. attended to this, he would not 
have committed such blunders as to costume, 
as to talk of lord mayors and cemmon-couneil- 


imen in Italy; nor does the modern term 
_drawing-rooin appear very happily applied 


to tales of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
With these qualifications we approve o 
Mr. Roscoe's work. 





’ 


tistory of the Expedition to Russia, under- 

taken by the Emperor Napoleon, inthe 
vear 1812. By General Count Philip de 
Secur. Witha map and five engravings, 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 774 London, 1825.¢ 
Treuttel and Wurtz. 


they heard the others utter, “ [fe is dead, he | THICKLY studded as the pages of history are 


is gone forever; cold, cold, my friend !" and | 
a fresh ululation was set up, which added | 
wings to the flight of the watchmen. This | 
done, they departed at their leisure, the 

man leading the way with the panniers. 
When the watch ventured to stop, one of 
them said, “* Who shot him, think you? it 
was not I, lamsure;” “ Nor 1;” * Nor I.” 
“Well, but,” said another, “ you agreed 


dead | ’ 
lever seen so large an army assembled, and 





that I should fire.” “ True, but you should 


have shot over his head, and not through his | 


} 


body.” “ Well,” replied the man, “I thought | 


I did shoot high up, into the air: I wonder 
how it could have killed him;” and thus, 
each speaking in his own defence, full of fear 
and trembling, they returned home, but were 
unable to sleep a wink that night; while the 
three knaves, having recovered from their 
terror, were enjoying themselves comfortably 
over their panniers of grapes. In the morn- 
ing, the thieves gave an account of their ad- 
venture, which threw their auditors into such 
fits of laughter, that some have not ceased, 
even to this day. As for the poor rustics, 


: | 
although they never found the corpse, or had | 


any charge brought against them, they yet 
continue uneasy and suspicions, having the 
fear of the gallows perpetually before their 
eves, and not having courage to make any 
Inquiries into the affair, lest they should be- 
trav themselves, and raise suspicions that they 
had been guilty of so wicked a homicide.’ © 

In concluding our notice of this work, we 
must, in some degree, qualify our praise; we 
thank Mr. Roscoe for what he has done— 
but he migit have done more. He does 
not appear to us to have recurred to the 
Works ofthe several writers of which he gives 
*pecimens, but to some miscellaneous collec- 
tions of tales. Thus, most of the specimens 
of recent novelists seem taken from a collec- 


tion of Italian tales, by Nardini, and which | 


Were published in this country, under the title 
ot Novelle Scelte. It is singnlar that all the 
tales given by Mr. Roscoe from Albergati, 
Canacelli, Altanesi Lodoli. Manni, Padovoni, 
and the Autore Ignoto, are to be found in the 
collection of Nardini. Of Gozzi, however, 
he has not given the same specimens as Nar- 
din, nor does he appear to have been so 
ee git In his choice. Why did he not cive 
he amusing ta'e of Abon Casern’s S!ip- 
pers, by that author , ‘ 


1s 








with the deeds of heroes, and abounding as 
they do in records of ‘ grim-visaged war,’ their 
annals present no parallel to the campaign 
of Napoleon in Russia. Rarely indeed was 


never was there one so complete in all its 
matériel and appointments. It was led, too, 
by one who bad for years driven the chariot 
of victory, with a host of heroes under him, 
who had proved their valour and their skill by 
numberless successes; yet this army was, In 
a few short months, almost annihilated—an 
army which seemed to bid defiance to hu- 
man power, and even to dare that of Heaven, 
was destroyed by the elements. Such an 
interference seemed almost necessary, to pu- 
mish inordinate ambition, and to put a stop 
to the havoe which twenty years’ war had 
made in desolate Furope. 

It would be idle to speculate on what 
would have been the consequence’, had Na- 
poleon conquered Russia, and thus possessed 
unlimited and uncontrolled sway from the 
Seine to the Don. His ambition, instead of 
being satisfied, would have still craved, and 
who could say whither his unbounded 
daring would have led him; we put the 
question hypothetically, for we are of opinion 


‘that it is in the verv nature of a mixed and 


too extended power to dissolve itself, and 
that, although nations may for a time yield 
to the conqueror, the very seeds of resist- 
ance are sown in the conquest. To Great 
Britain alone are the sovereizns of Europe 
indebted for the overthrow of Napoleon, and 
their delivery from a degrading thraidoin : 
by turns our nensioned allies and enemies, 
until at last we had to maintain the contest 
unaided, Spain and Portugal had 
overrun by French troops, and their aries 
transferred to maintain the supremacy of 
France in other countries, when at length we 
were enabled to rouse a few individuals from 
the lethargy into which all Europe seemed 
sunk. British money and men fanned the 
little spark which was enkindled iato a flane; 
a large army, coutinually reinforced, became 


been 


. . ? 
necessary to maintain the contest in the Pe- | 


ninsula, when Bonaparte, the sported child 


| ditticult to resist the current. 


but rude population, together with ‘ her 
frightful climate,’ as Napoleon called it, ren- 
der her almost ‘invulnerable—if any thing 
could resist an army of half a millioa of men, 
with all its appurtenances to boot: We have 
considered the failure of Napoleon's expedt- 
tion to Russia as a fortunate circumstance; 
the honest and inteHigent author of these 
volumes, however, thinks otherwse: he 
thinks that the legions of the north will, as 
of old, press southward, and that it will be 
Alludire toa 


| former period, he says, ‘ scarcely had the ser- 


| 
| 
' 


ence of modern. war penetrated among the 
Scandinavians, when Russian armies were 
seen on the Elbe, and shortly afterwards in 
Italy; they came fo reconnoitre these coun- 
tries; some day they will come and settle 
there.” The Count de Sezur then proceeds : 

‘ During the last century, either from phi- 


lanthropy or vanity, Europe was eazer in 
contributing to civilize these men of the 


north, of whom Peter had already made for- 
midable warriors. She acted wisely, in so 
far as she diminished for herself the danger 
of falling back into fresh barbarism; if we 
allow that a second relapse into the darkness 


'of the middle ages is possible, war having 


become so scientific that mind predominates 


in it, so that to succeed in it, a degree of in- 





struction is reqttired, which nations that still 
remain barbarous can only acquire by ciwr:- 
zation. 

‘ But, in hastening the civilization of t're => 
Normans, Europe has probably hastene | 
the epoch of their next invaston. For let no 
one believe that their pompous cities, treir 
exotic and forced luxury, will be able to re- 
tain them: that, by soffenmng them, they will 
be kept stationary, or rendered less form- 
dable. The luxury and efeminacy winch 
are enjoyed in spite of a b.rbarous climate, 
can only be the privileze of a few. The 
masses, which are incessantly increasing by 
an administration which 1s gradirily becom- 
ing more enlightened, will continue sufferers 
by their climate, barbarous like that, and al- 
ways more and more envious ; and the inva- 
sion of the south by the north, recommended 
by Catherine LL., will continue. 

‘Who is there that can fancy that the great 
struggle between the north and south is at 
anend? Is it not, in its fall grandeur, the 
war of privation against €ajoyment, the eter- 
the poor against the mech, that 


q . _ } 
OUTS the rrerior ot everyv empire 


nal war of 
which des ’ 

‘Comrades, whatever was the motive 
our expedition, tus was the point w hich made 
it of importince to Europe. Its object was 
to wrest Poland from Russia; its result would 
have been to throw the danger of a fresh in- 
vasion of the men of the north, ata greater 
distanee, to wentken the torrent, and oppose 
anew barrier to it: and was there ever a 
man, or a combination of circumstances, so 


c 
LPs 


well ecaleulated to Insure the success of +o 


of fortene, had the impolicy to quarrel with | 


Russia, and even to attempt to suojpug tte her. 
Whatever Russia may be abroad, at home, 


her widely extended country aad brave , arunst the ne 


vreat an ent aTprise ? | 
‘ After fifteen hundred years of victories, 
the revolution of the fourth century, that of 
the kings and nobles against the people, was, 
in its turn, vanquished by the revolution of 
the nineteenth century, that of the PENT ‘e 
t bles and kings Naroleos as 
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born of this conflagration; he obtained such 
complete power over it, that itseemed as if that 
great convulsion hid only been that of bring- 
ing into the world one man. Ie command- 
ed the revolution asifhe had been the genius 
of that terrible element. At his voice she 
hecame tranquil. Ashamed of her excesses, 
she admired herself in him, and, precipitating 
herself into his glory, she had united Europe 
under his sceptre, and obedient Europe rose 
at his call to drive back Russia within her 
ancient limits. It seemed as if the North 
was in his turn about to be vanquished, even 
among his own ices. . 

* And yet thus great man, with these great 
circumstances in his favour, could not sub- 
due nature! In this powerful effort to re- 
ascend that rapid declivity, so many 
forces failed him! After reaching these icy 
regions of Europe, he was precipitated trom 
their very summit. The North, victorious 
over the South in her defensive war, as she 
had been in the middle ages in her offensive 
one, now believes herself invulnerable and 
irresistible.’ 

But leaving posterity to protect itself 
against borthern usurpation, as well as to re- 
form all the continental governments and pay 
off our national debt and other important 
matters, let us turn io the Count de Segur’s 
valuable history, which we in some degree 
anticipated in No. 300 of The Literary Chro- 
nicle: it is, however, one of those ‘ cut-and- 
come-again’ sort of works, in which one may 
indulge freely without satiety. The author 
was a general of brigade in the memorable 
campaign of 1812; he had previously been 
a prisoner in Russia, but had he made no 


better use of that circumstance (we scarcely | 


can call it an advantage) than his country- 
man General Pillet did of his imprisonment 
in England—we should not have named it; 
he, however, is evidently well acquainted 
with Jtussia and the Russians, and his work 
is not only an admurable history of the most 
memorable campaign in history, but contains 
much profound political remark and _reflec- 
tion: his work is a candid narrative of the 
events he witnessed, and in which he parti- 
cipated ; he is a true Frenehman, who prizes 
the glory of his country and her arms, who 
is ready to do justice to Bonaparte, and is 
not blind to the faults he committed, particn- 
larly in the Russies campaign. Count de 
Segur is, however, wrong, when he ealls 
france and Russia the two great (‘olossusc a 


since England was the real Colossus, and, if 


she did not bestride the world, she has prov- 
ed herself able to prevent any other power 
from doing so. 

Count de Segur condemns, and that very 
justly, the bad policy of Napoleon, 1 not at 
once emancipaung Poland; he also notices 
his antipathy to Prussia. ‘£ Whenever,’ says 
he, ‘he followed with his finger the traces of 
the Prussian frontiers upon the map, he 
scemed to be angrv at seeing them still so 
extensive, and exclaimed, ‘ Is it possible that 
I have left this man so large a territory ?”"’ 

‘This dislike to a mild and pacitic mo- 
narch was surprising. As there is nothing 
in the character of Napolcon unworthy of 
historical remembrance, it worth while to 





John Bernadotte. 
_ parte, in this instance, he refused to purchase 
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examine the cause of it. Some persons trace 
back the origin of it to the tefusal which he 
experienced, when first consul, from Louis 
XVIII. of the propositions which he made 
to him through the medium of the King of 
Prussia; and they suppose that Napoleon 
laid the blame of this refusal upon the medi- 
ator. Others attribute it to the seizure of 
Rumbold, the English agent at Hamburgh, 
by the orders of Napoleon, and to his being 
compelled to give him up by Frederick, as 
protector of the neutrality of the north of 
Germany. Before that time, Frederick and 
Napoleon had carried on a secret correspon- 
dence, which was of so intimate a nature, 
that they used to confide to each other even 
the details of their household ; that cireum- 
stance put an end to it.’ 

Bonaparte enlisted eight sovereigns under 
his banners in the campaign against Russia 
in 1807; the wily Bernadotte, king of 
Swelen, and the Sultan, were only wanting 
to complete the alliance ; but they had form- 
ed treaties with Russia, and, what is more 
extraordinary, adhered to them: we shall 
not, however, dwell on the events, intrigues, 
Or negotiations that preceded the great 
campaign ; they are all important in history, 
and welltreated in these volumes. Bona- 
parte, who never hesitated in his policy, of- 
fered the Crimea to Turkey, when it became 
desirable to court her, and afterwards would 
have given a portion of Turkey to Alexander, 
tosecure him. Indeed, thespoliation of Turkey 
is said to have been agreed upon at the inter- 
view at Tilset. With regard to Bernadotte, he 
certainly proved himself an ingrate. Bona- 
parte could have nominated a king for Swe- 
den—but he left her to elect one, and, when 
Bernadotte was chosen, and about to depart 
poor, ‘unwiiling that he should present him- 
self to the Swedish throne in that necessitous 
state, like a mere adventurer, the emperor 


generously gave him two millions out of bis | 


own treasury; he even granted to his family 
the donations which, as a foreign prince, he 
could no longer retain himself.” It appears, 
after all, that had Bonaparte supphed a good 
subsidy, or been base enough to rob his faith- 
ful ally—Denmark, of Norway, and give it 
to Sweden, he might (as long as it was his in- 
terest) have counted on the assistance of Carl 
To the honour of Bona- 


an ally by means so base. The proposition 
threw him into a passion. What ‘Ile, the 
rascal!’ said he, ‘he presume to give me ad- 
vice ! to dictate the law to me! to dare pro- 
from a man who owes every thing to my 
bounty! What ingratitude!’ We should 
not blame Carl John for preferring the inter- 
ests of Sweden to any other consideration, 
could we be convinced that this was the case ; 
but we all know how he skulked in his march 
in Germany, previous to the battle of Leip- 
sic, until the present Marquis of London- 
derry compelled him to declare himself; nor 
is it possible to deny, that when Bonaparte 
re-entered France from Elba, the shuffling 
conduct of Carl John proved that he was 
only anxious to be on the strongest side. 

The Russian campaisn appears to have 





pose such an infamous act to me! and this | 
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been considered of serious import in France. 

and Napoleon, who, on former occasions 
looked for nothing but implicit and blind 

obedience, became jealous of the taciturnity 
with which his officers received his plang 

Much as we admire Count de Segur’s 
work, and we have rarely taken up one by 
which we have been so much gratified, we 
are frequently compelled to differ from the 
author. We do not, for instance, think that 
Napoleon could for a moment dread, though 
he might fancy, ‘the northern throne of 
Alexander ever ready to overshadow him by 
its eternally-menacing position.’ It appears 
that, previously to the campaign, Russian 
bank-bills were forged toa great extent; but 
Count de Segur seems to doubt whether ever 
Napoleon made use of them in the campaign, 

It appears that, determined as Napoleon 
Was, as to the war against Russia, he had 
some misgiving on the subject, and endea- 
voured to get it sanctioned by his ministers, 
They, however, were generally averse to it; 
and even Poniatowski, to whom the expedi- 
tion held out the prospect of a throne, warn- 
ed the emperor of its dangers. All, however, 
would not do, and Napoleon, who was a 
great fatalist, thought himself impelled to the 
contest. To the arguments of his ministers, 
he said :— 

** To you dread the war, as endangering 
my life? It was thus that, in the times of 
conspiracy, attempts were made to frighten 
me about Georges ; he was everywhere to be 
found upon my track: that wretched being 
was to fire at me. Well! suppose he had! 
Iie would at the utmost have killed my aid- 
de-camp: but to kill me was impossible! 
Had I at that time accomplished the decress 
of fate? I feel myself impelled towards a 
gaol of which I am ignorant. As soon as I 
shall have reached it, so soon shall I no 
longer be of service,—an atom will then sut- 
fice to put me down ;_ but, tll then, all human 
efforts can avail nothing against me. Whe- 
ther I am in Paris, or with the army, 1s, 
therefore, quite indifferent. When my hour 
is come, a fever, or a fall from my horse in 
hunting, will kill me as effectually as a bul- 
let: our days are registered.” ’ 

Bonaparte had other motives, which he 
revealed to his family :— 

‘Can you not see,” said he to them, 
‘that, as I was not born upon a throne, I 
must support myself upon. it, as I ascended 
it, by my renown ! that it is necessary, for it 
to go on increasing; that a private indivi- 
dual, become a sovereign like myseli, can ne 
longer stop; that he must be continually as- 
cending, and that to be stationary 1S to be 
lost ?””” 

On the 9th of May, 1812, Napoleon set 
out from Paris on the Russian campalg?. 
Arrived at Dresden, he assembled rouud him 
the sovereigns and princes of the continent 

‘He was then in the centre of Germany, 
exhibiting it to his spouse, the daughter of : 
emperors, sitting by his side. W © 
tions had quitted their homes to throng 0s, 
path ; rich and poor, nobles and plebeia . 
friends and enemies, all hurried to the set ne. 
Their curious and anxious groups were ae 
collecung in the streets, the roads, aud Ue 
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jublic places ; they passed whole days and 
nights with their eyes fixed on the door and 
windows of his palace. it was not his 
crown, his rank, the luxury of his court, but 
him—himself—on whom they desired to feast 
their eyes; a memento of Ins features which 
they were anxious to obtain : they wished to 
be able to say to their less fortunate country- 
men and posterity, that they had seen Napo- 
leon. 

‘On the stage, poets so far degraded them- 
selves as to make him a divinity. It was in 
this manner that whole nations became his 
flatterers.’ 

Between Konigsberg and Gumbinnen he 
viewed several of his armies ; and,— 

‘According to custom, he promenaded hbe- 
fore the ranks. Knowing in which of his 
wars each regiment had been with him, at the 
sight of the oldest soldiers he occasionally 
halted; to one he recalled the battle of the 
Pyramids ; anotherhe reminded of Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena, or Friedland, and always 
by a single word, accompanied by a familiar 
caress. The veteran, who believed himself 
personally recognised by his emperor, rose in 
consequence in the estimation of his junior 
companions, who considered him an object 
of envy. Napoleon, in this manner, conti- 
nued his inspection; he overlooked not even 
the youngest soldiers; it would seem that 
every thing which concerned them was to 
him matter of interest; their least wants 
were familiar to him ; he interrogated them : 
did their captains take care of them? had 
they received their pay? were they in want 
of any requisite / he wished to see their knap- 
sacks. 

‘ At length he stopped at the centre of the 
regiment; there being apprised of the places 
that were vacant, he required aloud the names 
of the most meritorious in the ranks; he 
called those who were so designated before 
him, and questioned them. 








Hlow many | 


years’ service / how many campaigns? what | 


wounds ? what exploits He then appoint- 
ed them officers, and caused them to be im- 
mediately installed, himself prescribing the 
forms;—all_ particularities which delighted 
the soldier. They told each other how the 
great emperor, the judge of nations in the 
mass, occupied himself with them in their 
muinutest details; that they composed his 
oldest and his real family! Thus it was that 
he instilled into them the love of war, of 
vlory, and himself.’ 
(To be continued.) 





THE DIARY OF HENRY TEONGE, Kc. 
(Concluded from p. 167.) 
Ovr worthy chaplain, Henry Teonge, like 
all agreeable old gentlemen, improves on ac- 
(Maintance ; the interest and fidelity of his 
Narrative, the quaintness of his manner, and 


navy at the same period. At Christmas, 
1675, we tind, on December the 24th and 
25th, the following entries :—- 

‘24. Very rufie to day. No land yet. 
Our decks are washt for Chrismas. } 

‘25. Chrismas day wee keepe thus :—At 
four in the morning our trumpeters all doe 
flatt their trumpetts, and begin at our cap- 
tain’s cabin, and thence to all the officers and 
gentlemen's cabins; playing a levite at each 
cabine doore, and bidding good morrow, 
Wishing a merry Chrismas. After they goe 
to their station, viz. on the poope, and sound 
three levitts in honour of the morning. At 
ten wee goe to prayers and sermon; text, 
Zace. ix. 9. Our captaine had all his officers 
and gentlemen to dinner with him, where 
wee had excellent good fayre: a ribb of 
beife, plum-puddings, minct pyes, Kc. and 
plenty of good wines of severall sorts ; 


, 


dranke healths to the king, to our wives and 





| 


friends ; and ended the day with much civill | 


myrth.’ 

On New-Year’s Day, Mr Teonge writes a 
complimentary acrostic to his captain, Wil- 
liam Houlding, and on the sixth of January 
(Twelfth Night), we find the following entry: 

‘ Wee are now past Zante : had wee beene 
there this day, wee had seene a greate so- 
lemnity; for this day being 12 Day, the 
Greeke Bishop of Zante doth (as they call it) 
baptise the sea, with a great deale of cere- 
mony; sprinkling their gallys and fishing- 
tackle with holy water. But wee had much 
myrth on board, for wee had a greate kake 
made, in which was put a beane for the king, 
a pease for the queen, a cloave for the knave, 
a forked stick for the coockold, a ragg for the 
slutt. 


The kake was cutt into severall pieces 


in the great cabin, and all putt into a napkin, | 
out ef which every one took his piece, as out 


of a lottery, then each piece is brooken to see 
what was in it, which caused much laughter, 
to see our leieutenant prove the coockold, 
and more to see us tumble one over the other. 
in the cabin, by reason of the ruff weather.’ 
A few days afterwards, we find the follow- 
ing singular naval punishment recorded :— 


‘David Thomas, and Marlin the coock, | 


~and our master’s boy, had their hand stretch- 


ed out, and with their backs to the rayles, | 


and the master’s boy with his back to the 


‘maine mast, all looking on upon the other, 


and in each of their mouths a maudlen-spike, 
viz. an iron pinn clapt closse into. their 
mouths, and tvd behind their heads; and 
there thev stood a whole houre, till their 


' mouths were very bloody - an excellent cure 
| for swearers.’ 


the good humour he displays, are all emi- | 


hently fascinating to a reader who cares not 


for the antiquity of the style and orthogra- | 


phy. Mr, Teonge is evidently well versed in 
history, and introduces much interesting and 
“urous matter with his narrative; his work 
iS doubly interesting, as containing a deserip- 
‘ton of various countries a century anda half 


a3, and an account at thre customs of our 


Though mixed with much eccentricity, 
there is an air of benevolence runs through 
the whole narrative of Mr. Teonge. Thus 
we find one of his entries, ‘ God blesse those 
that are at sea! The weather is very bad.’ 
A ship-launch at Malta is thus described. 
It was on the 22nd February :— 

‘This day wee saw a greate deale of so- 
lemnity at the lanching of a new bryganteene 
of twenty-three oares, built on the shoare 
very neare the water. They hoysted three 
flaces in her yesterday, and this day by 
twelve thev had turnd her head neare the 


water: when as a greate multitude of people 


| 
| 
| 
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gathered together, with severall of their 
knights and men of quality, and a clowd of 
fryars and churehmen. They were at least 
two howers in their benedictions, in the na- 
ture of hymns or anthems, and other their ce- 
remonys; their trumpetts and other musick 
playing often. At last, two friars and an at- 
tendant went in to her, and kneeling downe, 
pravd halfe an howre, and layd their hands 
on every mast, and other places of the ves- 
sell, and sprinkled her all over with holy wa- 
ter. Then they cam out and hoysted a pen- 
dent, to signify shee was a man of warr; and 
then at once thrust her into the water, where 
shee no sooner was, but they fyred twenty- 
one chambers, and rowed to our admirall 
and gave him agunn, whoe gave them an- 
other. Then she went into the cove where 
all their gallys lye, and was welcomed with 
abundance of gunns.’ 

In our former notice of this work, we spoke 
rather hesitatingly of the age of Mr. Teonge ; 
and even the editor of his Diary seems to 
have overlooked his own record of it: under 
date of March 18th, 1676, we find him thus 
noticing the day: ‘ My birth-day; nat. 55.’ 
He must, therefore, have been upwards of 
fifty-four when he went on this voyage; and, 
at his death, on the 20th of March, 1690, 
could not have been quite seventy vears old, 
although the editor makes him between se- 
venty and eighty. The following singular 
ceremony, of which it is, we believe, the only 
record, took place at Alepp 

‘I was, by the noble consull, Mr. Gama- 
liell Nitingale, and the captaine, and the rest 
of the English gentry, created knight of the 
Malhue, or Vally of Salt. The manner of it 
was as followeth :— 

‘ First, there was a dispensation voted, for 
my not goeing to the Vally of Salt, in re- 
gard of our present affayres. Then taking 
into my mouth som salt from the poynt of 
the sword, which was in lew ofa bitt of the 
mould of the vally, which, had I beene there, 
I should have taken from the sword’s poynt 
into my mouth, which was as bad as salt 
could be, I kneeld downe ; the consull takes 
the sword in his hand (but it had no hilt on 
it, yet was it, as they tell you, King David's 
sword), and then brandishing it over his 
head three thimes, and lookeing bigg awhile, 
at last with a more wild countenance, he pro- 
nounces these ensueing words :— 

**Thou hardy wite, | dubb thee knight 
With this old rusty blade: 
Rise up Sir H. T., Knight of the Malhue 
As good as ever was made.” 

‘ Then I riseing up, and kissing the sword 
with a greate deal of gravity, doe make loe 
obesance to all the company, and give them 
all thanks ; after which, the chawes first reads 
these ensuing verses alowd to me, and after 
presents them fayre written unto me :— 

»* Now heare what y're oblig'd to doe, 

You noble knights of the Malbue ; 

Or as som others please to call’t, 

Brave knights of the Vally of Sailt. 

First you must love, and help each other, 
With the affection of a brother. 

Auger or wrath must not appeare 

To have a motionin your spheare. 

But mecke as lambs, or sheepe, or wether ; 
So you must love and live together. 
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From virtue let not cught intice, 

Or steale your minds. Eschew all vice. 
Be to all pleasing, gentle, kinde, 

Brave symptoms ot a knight-like mind. 
You must indeavour to redresse 
Alltaat’s amisse. And if distresse 

On brother, widdow, wife, or mayd 
Fall, you must stand up to their ayd. 
Your promises to ull these rights, 

You must performe as you are knights.” 


‘The-e are the orders to be observed by 
the noble knights of the Mallhue, or Vally of 
Salt, which is twenty miles beyond Aleppo. 
Iated May 16, 1576.’ 

The following strange story is also con- 
nected with Aleppo :— 

‘ Not above halfe a yeare before I cam thi- 
ther, cam a noble English man, who must be 
namelesse: he had not beene many weekes 
in towne; but by his walking about to see 
the cytty, he was taken notice of by on of the 
chiefe Turks’ ladys of the cytty, whoe sent a 
Turke to him, to acquaint him, that his lady, 
a person of greate quality, did desyre his 
company; with assurances that he should 
have courteouse reception, and returne as 
safe as he cam thither, and with all that she 


“would have no denyall. 


‘The gentleman consults with the consull ; 
whoe, in short, told him he must goe, or ex- 
pect to to be stabd the next time he went out. 
Seeing no remeddy, he goes with the Turke, 
whoe brings him by back ways into a stately 
house, and there to a beautifull lady, whoe 
entertayned him above what was promised ; 
and with her he stayd three nights, and was 
after safly convoyd back, and with a greate 
gratuity. Severall passages he related to the 
consull. Much about a fortnight after, the 





sam Turke coms to him againe, with whem | 
he went, stayd three nights, and returnd as _ 


before. With in the same compas of time 


she sends a third time; he goes and stays | 
' poem, of very considerable merit, as will be 


{wo nights, and the third night shee told him 
that her husband was unexpectedly com 
lome; but bad him not trouble himselfe at 
all, for that he should be as secure as ever he 
was before, and that shee would lye with him 
that night also; which she performed ac- 
cordingly, and the gentleman returned safe 
and well rewarded. 
ing discovered, and knowinge that the lady 
would not be longe without his company, he 
went suddenly out of the cytty; whose de- 
parture was much lamented by the lady, as 
was after known to the consull, by the Turke 
which used to com for him; and this shows 
they love the English.’ 

The second voyage of our worthy chaplain 
commenced on the 31st of March, 1678. In 


the former voyage he ‘ gott a good summ of | © 
: | The thrilling horror of that last farewell, 


moneys, end spent greate part of it;’ in the 
latter, he went ‘resolved to make another 
voyage, with a full intention to keepe what 
he could gett.’ At Mahon, we find the fol- 
lowing entry under date of February 4 :— 

‘ This is on of the most joviall days in the 
yeare, on the shoare. ’ 
in the open streets, or at their doores The 


men fling oringes at the women, and they | 


fling oringes or water at the men; and ‘tis a 
greate favor if you are hitt with any of them: 


But being so neare be- | 


| 
} 
} 








All people are evther | 


this they doe all the day longe, and no ex- | 
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’ x; and they 
are most esteemed that make the most myrth. 
At night, they sing and dance and banquet, 
till twelve o'clock ; and then they begin their 
Lent. 
and after this day they use no manner of 
merriment.’ 

Ilere we conclude our extraets, for justice 
to the publisher will not permit us to go far- 
ther. The work is one of peculiar interest, 
and we have by no means anticipated its de- 
tals. 


ception isto be taken at any thing: 





Lines written for the Benefit of the Inhetntants 
of the Island of Portland, who suffired from 
the late Storm, November, 1824. 12mo. 
pp. 30. London, 1825. Underwood. 


Tuk present or [ate winter, for we scarcely 
know how to designate it, has been remark- 
able for its excessive inundations. St. Pe- 
tersburgh has been overflowed ; in Ifolland, 


the Low Countr.es, Llanover, and Hamburgh, | 
: - | Here the light boat ’neath its unwonted }oad 


| t down, and perish’d in th’ o’erwhelming 
damage ; nor has our own island been spared, | Wen . pe velming 


there have been floods which have done much 


along our coasts much injury has been 
done by storms and inundations, particolarty 
in the island of Portland, where the loss of 
property was great, and even some of our fel- 
low-creatures perished. In behalf of the suf- 
ferers, a subscription has been commenced, 
but, we regret to say, not with the success it 
claimed. The author of the little poem be- 
fore us (who, by the by, we suspect to be an 


' old, though truant, contributor to Fhe Lite- 


rary Chronicle) has made a powerful appeal 
in their behalf, and, as the profits arising 
from the sale are appropriated for the bene- 
fit of the wretched sufferers, those who can- 
not give their guinea, may contribute to the 
relief of the distressed by purchasing this 
work, which is really worth double the mo- 
ney it is published at. It is a descriptive 


seen by the following brief extracts :— 


Night comes—-and with her o'er the wat'ry 
vast 

The driving tempest too; the creaking mast, 

Though yet unburt amid the giant shocks 

Of angry Neptune, to its centre rocks. 

And now, as louder from the distant shore 

White with the foaming surf the billows roar, 

What breast can brave, what power of language 
speak 

The heartfelt anguish of that one wild shriek! 

When, as the vessel still the storm outrides, 

And Hope, still Lovering round, their terrors 
chides, 

‘¢Great God! a breaker!” is th’ appalling cry ; 

“ She strikes —sle splits—she sinks—we die, 
we die!” 

Or say what verse, however sad, can tell 


Which, now ail bush’d amid the billowy wave, 
Told all was o’erj;—that billow was their 
grave !” 
* > * * * . © 
‘Stretch’d on the sands of Weymouth’s beau- 
teous bay, 
How many a corse that fatal morning lay! 
Sire, sister, daughter, youth, and hoary age, 
Alike bad sunk before the tempest’s rage ; 
Whiist each dark wave, as to the shore it roll’d 
Surcharg’d with wreck, the wide-spread ruin 
told. 


This is Shrove Tuesday with them ; | 


—— ee 


_~ —— 
But ‘twas not only where the sea-god's-egy 


Rode safe amid the elemental war, 
Destruction’s sword had been—the forest oa, 


eee 


| Bowed its proud head beneath the lightuing’s 


stroke 3; 
Te wood-crown'd upland and the lowlier vale 


| Fit the tierce fury of that faarful gale ; 


_ Ryills turn’d to rivers—rivers uncontin'd 


| 


hk usi’d hurrying on, nor fear’d the mocking 


wind, 

Tv. a 

With headlong flood o’erswept the verdant 
lea— 


| A mighty deluge—one vast inland sea, 
Then might be heard the voice of woe,—the 


| 


ciy 


| Of some poor wretched being doom’d to diem 
| Then might be beard the loud or feebler shout 
| Of those with hopes of life and those without— 


Then, too, as haply some were sav’d, the prayer 


| Of thanks to Heaven came through the mid. 


night air. 


| Then houses felt to earth with sudden crasha 
/ Then came the tempest-squall—the billows 


— 





dash— 


flood— 

Here some brought death who fain had brought 
relief, 

And dire confusion swell’d the tide of grief.’ 





A Synopsis of the Evidences of Religion, me 
tural and revealed ; designed as a Men! 
for Youth. By the Rev. Jony Tornax, 
M.A., F. R., 8. L. 12mo. pp. 38. Lon- 
don. Whittaker. 

Turs little, but really admirable synopsis 
of the evidences of relizion, is avowedly 
drawn from the writings of Butler, Paley, 
Doddridge, and Marsh. — It presents, in a 
concise manner, a view of the principal evi- 
denees of religion, and is well calculated as 
an antidote to infidelity for the young, and 
to furnish the mature in life with ampée ar- 
guments to refute the querulous on the sub- 
ject of Christianity. 





Juliana Oakley. By Mrs. Surrwoop. 12mo. 
pp. 58. London, 1825. 

Tur infant generation is much indebted to 
Mrs. Sherwood, for her continued exer- 
tions to teach ‘the young idea how to 
shoot’ ina proper direction. Juliana Oak- 
ley is a pretty nursery tale, embellished with 
about thirty wood-cuts, and may very safely 
be put into the hands of children. 

Solitude on the Mind and the Heart. By M. 
ZIMMERMAN. 12mo. pp. 344. Londou, 
1825. Griffiths. 

ZIMMERMAN's gloomy, but excellent work 

on solitude, is so well known, that we should 

as soon think of describing the Book of Cem- 
mon Prayer, or Moore’s Almanac, as of stat- 
ing the nature of Zimmerman’s work. The 
present edition has nothing in particular to 
recommend it, except its high price, and two 
designs by Stothard, by no means felicitous. 

The work, we believe, may be had anywhere 

for four shillings. In Walker's Classics, ¥€ 

think it is published at that price, with & 

design, and an engraved title-page- "t 

the present edition should be charg _ 

a guinea, we know not, for it might mage 

be afforded at half the price. There's also 
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eomething particularly impudent, to say the | 
least of it, mm announcing the work as con- 
taining Stothard’s Designs, when it has the 


lowest plural of engravings. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A SUNDAY WALK I) IRE! AND. 





Turs ought to be—alas ! T wish | could say, 
js, a day of rest to man and beast : but a be- 
ing must remove far from Dublin before that 
happy consummation will bless his sight, 
The poor brutes here, with their worse than 
brutal drivers, seem as if they had more work 
to do this day than on any other in the week : 
for we see them galloping and cantering 
and trotting and crawling along, according 
« their several degrees of youth and condi- 
tion, with heavy burdens tacked to them, 
incessantly from sunrise till long after sun- 
set. 

‘ How strange and inexplicable it ap- 
pears, thought I, asa vile-looking ragamufhn 
was furiously driving along a poor half-starv- 
ed unhappy hoerse,—* how strange, that a 
Providence, which we know to be infinitely 
merciful, just, and considerate, should per- 
mit such wanton inflictions as these, on a 
part of his creation so little less than man in 
perfection.” I was awakened to many such 
reflections as these, on walking towards the 
park, to see it for the first time, as the 
thoughtless and cruel throng were hurrying 





away, through thick and thin, at the expense 
of the luckless beasts that carried them; and 
those who have seen Irish cattle and S[rish 
drivers will exonerate me from any charge 
of afiected sympathy which these remarks 
might excite in a strange bosom. 

When I got to the park, I looked in vain 
for those clean gravel walks and stately trees 
which we see in such beauty pervade Elyde 
Park ; and, instead of the well-dressed and 
orderly promenaders who are seen there in 
abundance, admiring God's most adinirable | 
of all animated things, the thousands of lovely | 
women that caper about, in their gay var- | 
ments, like flowers of the field, I beheld only | 
ragged and almost breechless boys, in num- 
ber enough, rending the air with their shouts, 
as they endeavoured to forget their hungered | 
and woeful condition in flourishing the na- 
tional shilaloe with their well-known adroit- 
ness, At length, the viceroyal lodge, sur- 
rounded with no guards but blackguards. 
burst on my view: it is a handsome stone 
building, such as one might expect to see in 
the residence of an english baronet with mo- 
derate fortune ; having a portico of pillars in 
front, and flanked by wings,—from hence 
there is'a view of the Wicklow hills, or 


mountains, as they are termed by the Dublin 
cockneys, 


or 





Having yet a long morning before me, I 
extended my walk through a beautiful coun- 
try, which separates the little town of Lucan 
trom this capital. I was fortunate in having, 
for my pilot, a very worthy little gentleman, 
far advanced in the meridian of life, an ex- 
cellent local chronologist, and well acquaint- 
ed with every inch of the ground. It was 
an elegant morning (to use an Erizhism), as if 


j 








erated to reanlmate al} creatures with lope 


and happiness, and we trudged away, duly 
sensible of the many b essings of a fine day. 
Qur read first lay through the Pheenix Park, 
which, in many points, is well worthy of a 


Visit, an.l then we came into the main turn- 


pike road. The Littey, here rapid and tortu- 
ous, lay on one side, and on the other a high 
ridge of land, almost inclining to a perpendi- 
cular, which is exclusively devoted to the 
cultivation of strawberries, and is a fashion- 
able resort for the ladies of the city and their 
attendant swains, to enjoy that delicious 
fruit; which, by the care bestowed on its 
cultivation, and the fine southern aspect it is 
exposed to, attains great perfection 
commodations for this indulgence consist of 
neat white cottages, of an Enetish cleanli- 
ness, which stand at the foot of these ear- 
dens, where numbers of families get a com- 
fortable subsistence in conducting the visit- 
ors, notwithstanding they pay a rent of 
ten guineas an acre for the privilege. 
season, now and then, well nigh ruins them : 





The ac- | 


A bad , 


yet they make ample amends when favoured | 


with a good one. 

We passed through the little villages of 
Nockmaroon and Luttrell’s Town, and then 
got to Lucan, which presented a lively ap- 
pearance. We crossed the Liffey to it, over 
a handsome bridge of one arch, with iron pi- 
lasters, just as the good people were coming 
from church and chapel; the shoals which 
the latter poured out were wonderful. Well 
may Ireland be called the most populous 


— _— - 


noughmore, and Palmerston, besides a few 
of minor note,—most of them displaying the 
melancholy consequences of that dearth of 
patriotism, which leads the great men of this 
island to squander their hard-wrung wealth 
on foreign shores ! ALOST. 





DEGRADED STATE OF THE DRAMA. 


Tuat the drama has now declined to almost 
the lowest ebb, is universally acknowledged : 
—very various are the causes which have 
been assigned for this circumstance, and we 
some time since pointed out, what we consi- 
dered to be one of those which have co-ope- 
rated to this degradation—namely, the ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of writers for the 
stage, by the managers themselves. There 
is hardly any walk of literature in which a 
man of talent, looking towards a fair emolu- 
ment, has less encouragement to apply him- 
self, than the dramatic. As what are termed 
plays are now constructed, an author has 
become far less indispensable than either 
scene-painter, machinist, tailor, or composer ; 
and this is, probably, one reason why the of- 
fice is so frequently committed to mere 
understrappers, who vamp up old pieces, 
or adapt French farces and German melo- 
dramas. Formerly, the author was consi- 
dered, if not altogether the sole, at least, the 
principal agent in the production of a drama ; 


| but now is become a very subordinate one, 


country in Europe, and well may the Catho- | 


lics boast that, in number with the Protest- 
ants, they are as'seven to one! The band of 
the militia was tuning the staff home, and the 
whole scene wore more the appearance of 
some public rejoicing than the mere forma- 
htv of a Sunday. We were willing to ex- 
tend our walk to a famous spa, about two 
miles farther on; which, until it became the 
vorue at the union, with all that was fashion- 
able, to quit for England, was the resort of 
the rich and gav, as Bath isnow. But I 
had not time for this, and, after some refresh- 
ment, returned by another route home. I 
perceived, on my way, a black tablet, erected 
by the road side, on which was the following 
inser} tion :— 

‘ Hlere prematurely fell, by lawless violence, 
The Rev J. M‘Carten, on the 3rd of June, 1807 : 
Talents rich, refined, and splendid, 
Innate benevolence and peculiar trbanity of 
mind 
distinguished through life this zealous minister 
of the Catholic Fuith and generous friend of 
Humanity.’ 


The unfortunate man was murdered by 


¢ 


attempt any such thing. 


two ruftians, on his return home, early in the | 


evening; they were both executed on the 
spot. 

The villages through which this road led 
us, were ‘C'ursad Stream,’ *‘ Newtown Clarke,’ 
‘Palmerston,’ which gives title to the noble 
secretary at war, and ‘ Chapel Izod ;’ they 
were all Jrish: crowded with inhabitants, 
forlorn, impoverished, dirty, and wretch- 
ed: and made one shudder to think how 
bad management and depraved habits will 
debase our species. We passed by the do- 
mains of ny pes Carhampton, Perry, Do- 





} 
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and must be content to share the honour, 
such as it is, with numerous competitors for 
public favour. Nothing, in our opinion, 
has contributed so much to the deterioration 
of our theatrical taste, as the undue im- 
portance which has, of late years, been at- 
tached to spectacle and song. If we pro- 
ceed at this rate, we shall very shortly ar- 
rive at the literary bathos of the Italian 
Opera, which is mere dramatic water-gruel, 
and palpable—unot palatable—insipidity. 

We are aware that it is the fashion to ex- 
claim—that there is absolutely no dramatc 
taste among us, and that the spint of co- 
medy is utterly worn out. So far, however, 
are we from coinciding in this opinion, that 
we could name several very popular writers, 
whose works exhibit much of this spirit, and 
who are pre-eminently successful in dialogue. 
Why then do they not write for the stage /— 
We answer that they are much wiser than to 
No writer of abi- 
lity will submit to write in shackles, as he 
must inevitably do in composing for the 
stage, or encounter all the inevitable delays 
and vexations arising from the hauteur of 
managers, or the caprices of actors, when he 
can find access to the public so much more 
speedily, and profitably too, through the me- 
dium of the press. He must write a charac- 
ter for tms performer, a soug for that actress, 


| must dove-turl his dialogue with airs and du- 


etts ; must gain access to the manager, and 
the favour of the green-room ; and, after writ- 
ing and soliciting even the chanee of being 
damned, may, at length, be refused. And 
wherefore should any one, we ask, put his 
patience to such a trial, when’ he may write 
ad libitwn, and then walk quietly with his 
manuscript to a publisher, knowing, teo, that 
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as a pis-aller, he may print it at his own | 


risk. The system of dramatic authorship is 
altogether altered: the stage no longer pre- 
sents that tempting prospect of either profit 
or fame which it once did; but talent finds 
another and a readier market. 

We shall not make any inquiry, here, into 


the causes which have tended to vitiate pub- | 


lic tast?, as regards the drama; but vitiated, 
and most deplorably, it certainly is. Mana- 
gers have, doubtlessly, contributed much to 
this state of things, by not merely indulging 
the popular fondness for spectacle, but even 
pampering it into morbidity. But the mis- 
chief is done, for, however willing they may 


be to correct the evil, it is no longer in their | 


power to do so. The public is a spoiled child, 
which has been humoured, until itis become 
tyrannical; it will have spectacle and sing- 
ing, singing and spectacle, and new scenery, 
ind new dresses; so that the getting-up a 
new piece is a very expensive speculation : 
it must be played its ‘hundred and one nights’, 
or the managers cannot reimburse themselves. 
But, as the most determined play-goer can- 
not endure to see the same piece through- 
out a whole season, the natural result is, that 
people are weaned of their attachment to 
theatrical amusements, and playgoing is no 
longer the fashion. In the meanwhile, ma- 
Nagers expend so much on the accessories of 
che drama, on scenes and play-wrights, that 
they cannot afford to pay play-writers ;—and 
lay out so much on bad pieces, that they 
have no money to lay out on good ores. 
Such appears to us to be pretty nearly the 
state of the case, and not that there is any 
dearth of dramatic talent or. able writers. 
Never, perhaps, were the latter more nume- 
rous ; but they either understand their own 
interest better, or will not condescend to 
write for the stage, as the stage is at present 
conducted. There is, however, a proverb— 
very consoling indeed, just now—which says, 
‘when things get to their worst, they are sure 
to mend.’ If, therefore, there be any truth in 
this adage, we are justified in anticipating a 
speedy improvement, and better things for 
the future—worse there cannot possibly be. 


-— 





ORIGIN OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


We believe we are as little inclined to pug- 
nacity as any of our profession, but Adam 
Smith observes, that a man who does not 
resent an injury is morally as much mutilated 
as he is physically who has lost a leg or an 
arm. It is on this principle that we are at 
length roused to expose the repeated wrongs, 
and resist the continued aggressions, we have 
borne from the taunts, innuendoes, and boast- 
ings of Longuemanne’s Cunnynge Adver- 
tyzer, alias the Literary Gazette. 


nections and powerful influence, are pecu- 
liarly liable to give a first impression of an 
author’s talent, and should, if possible, be 
kept free from the control of any dealer in 
literature. We are by no means inimical to 
booksellers—we respect them; our labours 
are beneficial to the whole body ; without us 


their general interests might be sacrificed to. 
the designs ofcuuning schemers, and, while we 
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fear none, and show fair play to all, we may 
still say truly of the whole community, in the 


, language of our immortal Shakspeare— 


‘You have among you many a purchas‘d slave, 

Which, like your asses, and your dogs and 
inules, 

You use in abject and in slavish parts.” 


There is a common observation, show that 
you are useful to the public, and tle public 


will support you : the public have patronized 


us, and, in the course of new exertions for 
more extensive favours, we have found in 
many parts, wherever the travellers and 
connections of this bookselling firm prevail, 
that we are unduly decried as imitators and 
plagiarists, and that the Cunnynge Advertyzer, 
forsooth, is the paper of all papers distin- 
guished for impartiality, originality, and 
ability. 

That a house like that of Longman and 
Co., which, from the magnitude of its busi- 
ness and the extent of its connections, ought 
(to say nothing about principle) to be above 
shifts like these, should resort to such expe- 
dients, argues a fear of The Literary Chronicle, 
whieh it ill attempts to conceal. Let the 
conductor of the Literary Gazette puff off 
their publications as he may—or, perhaps, 
we ought to say, as he must—but, unless 
they are afraid of the way in which they are 
made, not written, why fear to subject them 
to honest, nay we will go further, and say, 
liberal criticism? Our offence, we believe, is 
that we are not to be bought—we are too 
honest (not a very common crime), and 
therefore these traders would hunt us down ; 
but they naw know that: it is impossible, 
and are beginning to draw in their horns, as 
the adage is. Some points, however, require 
explanation: for years it has been the con- 
stant practice of the editor of the Literary 
Gazette, on the commencement of a new 
volume and other occasions, to talk of the 


imitators. Its want of originality we have 
already exposed. We have clearly shown 
that the plan was suggested by Sir Richard 
Phillips—that it was adopted or purloined by 
Mr. Colburn, who had previously begun a 
New Monthly Magazine in opposition to the 
Bridge Street knight; and, having been called 
upon to reprint the original prospectus, we 
quote itfrom the Monthly Magazine of June, 
1814 :— 

‘Sir Richard Phillips has been induced 





W orks of | 
this description, backed by extensive con- | 


to submit to the public the plan of a NEw 
REVIEW, to be published every Saturday, 
under the title of The Literary Gazette, cal- 
culating as a ground of public favour on his 
approved conduct of the Monthly Magazine, 
during a period of nearly twenty years. 
Being disengaged from speculations in new 
books as a publisher, and having no other 
literary engagement besides the Monthly 
Magazine, he is likely to be uninfluenced by 
those feelings of self-interest which actuate 
too many proprietors of reviews; while his 
known experience in the economy of the 
press qualifies him in a peculiar manner for 


the practical details of such an undertaking. 


At the same time, his engagements in the 
Monthly Magazine, by leading to an exten- 
sive intercourse with men of letters, will 





originality of his work and the injustice of 





"2th, 


constantly afford him the means of connec. 
ing with a critical journal such an association 
of able writers, as will secure to its pages all 
the requisites of accurate knowledge, critica| 
acumen, and elegant composition. H 
reiterated observations in the Monthly Maga. 
zine, on the conduct of other reviews, may 
serve as a pledge that he will endeavour 5 
avoid their errors; and he avows himself a, 
the responsible editor, for the express purpose 
of affording the public the best security which 
the editor of any journal can give for the 
fairness and integrity of his conduct. The 
new plan of his review is, he conceives, bettor 
er to the actual state of literature. 
modern habits and manners, and the means 
of circulation, than any existing work of the 
same kind; while it embraces every other 
feature which, in a general or particular 
manner, recommends them to liberal patron- 
age. The aspect and form of his publica. 
tion are imitated from the famous Literary 
Gazette published at Jena, which for many 
years has enjoyed an unrivalled celebrity in 
every part of Europe. That journal is printed 
in small quarto, for circulation by post asa 
newspaper; and it is proposed to publish 
this English “ Literary Gazette,” on the 
same plan; that is to say, on a very large 
sheet, folded into sixteen pages to be stamped 
like a newspaper, for the advantage of being 
franked by post, and to publish it every 
Saturday. is form of publication will 
insure the early notice of books, a rapid cir- 
culation, and a corresponding gratification of 
public curiosity. The other proposed features 
are the notice of all books without exception ; 
regular accounts of continental literature ; 
and such a mixture of analysis and extract, 
with criticism, as will instruct the reader, 
while he is enabled to judge for himself. The 
fifty-two numbers will form one annual 
volume, containing nearly double the quan- 
tity of letter-press which is now given within 
the year by any other monthly or quarterly 
review. The price will be one shilling, and 
the first number will be published in a few 
weeks, of which due notice will be given in 
the principal newspapers. In_ the interim 
orders are received by all booksellers and 
dealers in newspapers, or by the editor, if 
sent free of postage, to the office of the 
Monthly Magazine, No. 1, Paternoster Row, 
or to his private residence in Tavistock Square. 
That after the publication of this prospe 
tus the proprietors of the Literary Gazette 
should lay the slightest claim to originality, 
or talk of imitators, is a proof of the mov 
consummate impudence ; and yet, . 
‘Address’ to the volume of 1819, we fim 
the editor stating, that his work is ‘novel in 
its plan.’ In the advertisement ‘To our 
readers’ of 1820, he denominates his work ge 
Italics ‘a new species of literary production, 
and, ‘heaven bless the mark,’ boasts of a 
dependence and impartiality !!! In = 
‘Address’ of the year 1822, the editor of the 
Literary Gazette talks of ‘ imitators, am 
requests his correspondents caida 
in their superscriptions and communica” 
This is the true patent medicine sty oe 
wate Gin vills (mane 

sure to order Anderson's Scots Pp! 

on the wrapper) for n> other are genuliie. 
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since this period, we believe, the editor of 
| onguemanne’s Cunnynge Advertyzer, alias 
the Quack’s Gazette, has been pretty quiet 
in the puff direct—not so In the puff oblique ; 
we are, however, promised some curious 
information respecting the conducting of this 
work, which we shall give to the public, though 
reluctantly, if we find the persons connected 
with it continue those ilitberal artifices we 
have felt it our duty to expose. 








rE BURNING WELL IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Ovr readers will recollect that, about a 
year azo, we mentioned the burning gas on 
the surface of the little river, Calf Killer, 
which meanders the north and west bor- 
ders of our little village. At the salt well 
of Mr. Simpson, three miles above this, and 
a short distance below Mr. Denton’s well, 
where the gas made its appearance last year, 
this singular effect of nature is again present- 
ed to our view with additional brilliancy and 
beauty, which, if ever equalled, has not been 
surpassed in America. We know ourselves 
incompetent to the task of giving a proper 
description of the natural cause, the transcend- 
ent, beautiful, and interesting operations of 
this work of mysterious nature ; we shall not 
attempt to go further than a description of 
the well from whence the gas issues, and its 
tuminous effects on the surrounding moun- 
tains, Ke. 

The well is on the marvin of the river; a 
hole of three inches in diameter is perforated 
in a limestone rock to the depth of four hun- 
dred feet; at the top of this rock a wooden 
tube is inserted, of fifty feet in length, which 
stands erect; at the top of which, a copper 
tube, eight feet in length, is inserted, to pre- 
vent the fame from burning the timbers be- 
low; at the distance of about forty-five feet 
rhove the surface of the rock, a copper faucet 
is inserted into the wooden tube, and then 
into another of the same kind, which stands 
two feet from the first one. The salt water 
is forced, by the gas, up through the hole in 
the rock, into the first-mentioned tube, and 
continues ¢o ascend until it arrives at the 
copper faucet, which conducts the water into 
the second tube, where it descends about 
twenty-five feet into a conductor that conveys 
the water into a cistern, which holds about 
twenty thousand gallons. The water making 
its escape from the first to the second tube, 
oy means of the faucet, the gas has then an 
wunterrupted passage to the top of the first 
tube; here the gas makes its escape, mixes 
with the atmospheric air, and, by the appli- 
eutton of a burning candle, instantly flashes 
‘nto a flame, that ascends to the height of 
‘senty or thirty feet in the air, which, while 
ills the beholder with a pleasing admira- 
“on of the beauty and solemnity of the 

Prospect before him,’ naturally and imper- 
ceptibly conveys the mind into reflections on 
) i Moving cause which is productive of the 
hidden mystery, and to adore, whilst it ad- 
mires, the wisdom of Him who is the great 
‘rst cause of all things, and who is continu- 
ally Fiving us new proofs of his greatness and 
coodness, from which it would seem as if 
- infended continually to remind us of our 
present and future dependence upon Hinz, 
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When the shades of night begin to close 
in, surrounding objects faintly show the re- 
flection of the flame, which gradually in- 
creases, until complete darkness overspreads 
the earth. It is then that the surrounding 
country, which is encircled by high moun- 
tains on nearly three sides, exhibits the most 
pleasing, grand, and sublime appearance : an 
amphitheatre, brilliantly illuminated, but 
vastly more extensive, and consequently 
more imposing, and opens a much wider field 
for pleasing contemplation to the philosophic 
and inguring mind. A person may see, dis- 
tinctly, to read the finest print at the distance 
of eighty yards, by the light from the gas. A 
flickering glare is seen at the distance of five 
or six miles, which resembles distant light- 
ning. The benighted traveller who is not 
informed of the phenomenon, when he reaches 
the western verge of Cumberland Mountain, 
and beholds the illuminated scenery in the 
valley below suddenly bursting on his view, 
is struck with awe and astonishment; and 
almost concludes himself in the infernal re- 
gions, or that the general conflagration is at 
hand, and is ready to ‘call to the mountains 
and rocks to fall on, and hide him ;’ but a 
few moments’ reflection proves his first im- 
pressions to be erroneous—he then discovers 


that which, at first view, had filled his mind | 


with sensations of fear and horror, is the opera- 
tion of those secret and hidden mysteries in 
nature, which an overruling Providence never 


intended for the mind of man fully to com- | 
_bards, and other records, which tended to 


prehend.—Sparta ( Tennessee) Review. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LATE JOHN UUMFFREYS PARRY, ESQ. 


Ix a former number of The Literary Chro- 
nicle, we gave a brief notice of this gentle- 
man, for whose melancholy death, Bennet 
has been tried at the Old Bailey, convicted, 
and sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. The following additional particulars, 
from The Morning Post of Tuesday, will be 
read with interest by our readers, who, we are 
sure, have often derived much gratification 
from the articles which he wrote in our 


journal. The subjoined memoir is written 


by Mr. John Parry, editor of the Welsh Me- 
lodies, in whose tribute to the memory of the 





' 
deceased (to whom he was not related) we | 


cordially join. Mr. Parry’s account of our 
late friend is somewhat egotistical, but this is 
no new weakness tn authors. 

‘Mr. Parry was born in 1787, near Mold, 
in Flintshire. His father (then rector of 
Llanferas) was a gentleman of high literary 
attainments, and he took infinite pains with 
his son, whom he sent, at a proper age, to 
the grammar school at Ruthin, where he 
gave many promises of future excellence. — 
He was afterwards placed in the office of his 
maternal uncle, Mr. Wynn, a highly respec- 
table solicitor at Mold, with a view of mak- 
ing the law his profession. On the death of 
his father, he became possessed of property, 
which enabled him to enter himself a student 
at the Middle Temple ; and in 1811 he was 
called to the bar. 

‘He married a daughter of Mr. Thomas, 


a respectable solicitor of Lianfyllin, in Mont- ! 


| publication. 
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gomeryshire; being thus connected with 
Wales, he chose the Chester circuit, and for 
some time practised with every pros of a 
splendid career. He resided in London, 
and participated in its gaieties and pleasures, 
and, as he was not solely dependent on “d 
briefs” for a maintenance, he did not exert 
himself to increase his practice, which, of 
course, dwindled, by degrees, to nothing. 
Ilis property in Wales was encumbered, and, 
owing probably to mismanagement, it be- 
came so much so, that poor Mr. Parry found. 
himself surrounded by a young family, with- 
out the means of supporting them ! 

‘Having unfortunately lost all connection: 
at the bar, it was high time for him to turn 
his literary acquirements to some advantage ; 
besides the dead languages, he had made him- 
self master of several modern ones, but his 
chief study was the Welsh, his mother tongue : 
he took such delight in the history and antiqui- 
ties of his native land, that all other pursuits 
were neglected. He wrote occasional essays 
on various subjects for periodical publica- 
tions, and two or three poems; one entitled 
* The Suicide’s Grave,” was much admired ; 
he also wrote “The Death of Llywellyn,” 
and ‘“*The Heroes of Cambria,” in my se- 
cond volume of Welsh Melodies. In 1819, 
he issued an anonymous prospectus, with a 
view of drawing the attention of the natives 
of Wales to a monthly magazine, to be called 
“ The Cambro-Briton,” which was to consist 
of translations from the works of the ancient 


throw light on the early history of the Bri- 
tons. I wrote to the then unknown projec- 
tor, to offer any assistance in my er, abo- 
a promise of an introduction to Mr. W. QO. 
Pughe, now Doctor Pughe; Mr. Parry call- 
ed on me immediately, and avowed himself 
the author of the address. 

‘ The first number appeared in September, 
and it met with general approbation. 

‘Dr. Pughe and I are proud of this ac- 
knowledgment now. Two volumes more 
were published, but under such restricted 
means, and, I may add, privations and dis- 
tress, that rendered the situation of the editor 
a most deplorable one. lis whole time was 
devoted to the work, and he passed many 


| hours daily at the British Museum, searching 


for materials connected with the object of the 
Ife had not the means of ad- 
vertising the work, and, as he printed it on 
his own account, he was greatly involved, 
and eventually sustained a serious loss, which 
obliged him to make great sacrifices, and to 
discontinue the publication ! 

‘This was a severe blow to him, for his 
heart and soul were in The Cambro-Briton ; 
and I doubt not but it will now be deemed 
worthy of the attention of those who denied 
their support when it was mostly required. 

‘The second volume is dedicated to his 
friend, Dr. W. O. Pughe, wherein the ser- 
vices of that worthy man, in the cause of 
Welsh literature, are warmly acknowledged. 
The third volume is dedicated to another va- 
luable friend to Cambria, the learned Dr. 
Burgess, Bishop of St. David's, founder of 
the Welsh College at Lampeter. 

‘In 1820, Dr. O. Pughe, Mr. Parry, and 
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I, propesed to establish a Cambrian Literary 
Society in London, and we were soon joined 
by many noblemen and gentlemen connected 
with Wales, and we had the pleasure of see- 
ing Our wish@s realized. Mr. J. Ul. Parry 
acted as honorary secretary to the institution 
fur some time, and he was afterwards ap- 
pointed editor of its Transactions, the second 
part of which has just been published, con- 
taining much valuable information. 

‘ Mr. Parry has gained several prizes for 
essays, &c. on various subjects, proposed by 
the Cambrian Societies—vriz.: one, *f On the 
Antiquity of the Welsh Language,” the 
Cymmrodorion medal; others at the Car- 
narvon Eisteddfod; also at Ruthin, Mold, 
and two at Carmarthen, in 1823; on which 
occasion he wrote a poem, which was recited 
by the Rev. J. Williams, vicar of Lampeter, 
at the commencement of the Eisteddfod. 
The following lines, alluding to the right re- 
verend patron of the society, the Bishop of 
St. David's, were enthusiastically received : 

* Pride of our laud! the patriot and the sage, 
Rival of all that fills tue storied page, 
Where sainted piety and deep-diawa lore 
‘Reveal the fame Menevia * knew before ; 
Pride of our land ! to thee our hopes ascend, 
Learning's, Religion'’s, Cambria’s truest friend.” 
About two years ago, Mr Parry turned 
_his thoughts towards publishing the lives of 
those ancient Britons who had distinguished 
themselves for learning, piety, heroic deeds, 
&e. &c. under the title of The Cambrian Plu- 
tarch; but he only lived to complete one vo- 
lume, which has been extremely well receiv- 
ed, and highly spoken of by several of our 
principal reviewers, who, trust, will be 
pleased to hear that their kind encouragement 
and liberality gave the anxious author the 
most heartfelt pleasure—he has repeatedly 
named it to his friends with great exultation. 
He had been recently appointed to superin- 
tend that part of the General National His- 
tory, about to be published by Government, 
relating to the ancient Britons, their laws, 
and customs, a task which he was eminently 
qualified to perform. 

‘Mr. Parry wrote an extremely neat hand, 
with great facility ; he was remarkably intelli- 
gent, and gentlemanly in his conversation, 


perfectly inoffensive, but, in consequence of | 


severe applications, he was overcome by the 
least excess, and rendered comparatively 
helpless: this, [conclude, was his unfortunate 
situation when he was assaulted by Bennett, 
who knocked him down, to rise no more 
alive ! 

‘Having brought my plain, but T trust, cor- 
rect sketch so far, permit me to add, that I 
visited the widow shortly after the melancholy 
occurrence, whom I found, as may be well 
linagined, overwhelined in grief. 

‘There are three daughters, whose ages 
are fourteen, twelve, and e ght; and two 
sons, one nine, and the other six years old. 
It is intended to fix Mrs. Parry in a ladies’ 
boarding-school, and so afford her an oppor- 
tunity of maintaining that respectable rank in 
society which she has hitherto held; and to 
give her children a good education, which 


* «The ancient monastery of St. David's.’ 








was ever the most earnest wish of their poor | 


father’s heart. Mr. Parry entertained the 
highest principles of honour, but his pecu- 


niary embarrassments frequently made his | 


conduct appear otherwise; he repeatedly 
expressed, Jately, that to extricate himself 
from the difficulties in which he had unfor- 
tunately been involved, would be his most 
anxious endeavour He had but recently re- 
turned, with Mrs. Parry, from a visit to 
Wales, the object of which was partly to ex- 
amine the valuable Welsh MSS. in Col. 
Vaughan’s Library, at Rhug, and others. 

‘The estimation in which his talents and 
services were held by the Cymmrodorion in 
London, may be gathered from the following 
copy of a minute, made at a meeting of the 
council on the 5th instant :— 

‘The lamentable death of the late John 
Humffreys Parry, Esq. (whose services in 
support of this institution, and in the cause 
of Cambrian literature generally, have been 
invaluable) is most deeply felt by the mem- 
bers present, who consider it a national loss ; 
and they feel it their duty to draw the atten- 
tion of the Cymmrodorion and of the natives 
of the principality in general, resident in 
London, towards the distressed situation of 
his widow and five children, who have been 
left utterly destitute ; and earnest!y to solicit 
their benevolent aid in the efforts making on 
their behalf.” 


reflects the highest honour on its conductors, 
has given a donation of thirty pounds. 
£ JOUN PARRY. 














ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A BACCHANALIAN SONG, 


SEND round the wine !—nor thus abuse 
With dull discourse, on church and state, 
The means and moments we may use 
To make us bless’d in spite of fate ; 
Since seldom ’s joy the lot of man, 
Tis wise to catch it when we can. 





Let surly sages rail at wine: 

Do all the arguments they try 
Prove that the deity ’s design 

Is grapes should grow to droop and die ; 
No; ‘tis the balm—a boon from heaven, 
To heal the heart by anguish riven! 


Behold, around our banquet-hboard— 
Behold, how flushes every face, 
That with the wine-god’s well accord, 
ln laughing look and goodly grace ! 
How smooths with smiles of gayest glance 
Each lately care-marked countenance! 


Bring me a branch from Gallia’s groves '— 
The broad vine-leaves bind on my brows, 
And he who wine and woman loves 
Weave in his wreath the ruddy rose ; 
Then beauty’s blossom mix in mine, 
As ye my shining temples twine! 
This glowing glass, how dear its dye! 
It minds me of my charmer’s cheek ; 
It sparkles like young Ellen's eye,— 
Yet oh ! what words her sparkles speak '— 
But bring the bow], that [ may sip 
Balm like unto my loved one’s lip! 
O! seek’st thou, pensive pilgrim, say, 
A Paradise through Palestine ? 
Ungird thy loins, cast staff away, 
And fill thy water-shell with wine ; 
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The godly saint and gifted seer 
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Might prove that place of promise here ! 


Hand here my harp'!—Ill wake its wires, 
While pleasure pours the song of soul, 
And yon Castalian cup inspires 
The minstrels muse—the blushing bow]; 
Wiile o'er the strings my fingers steal, 
Companions swell the choral peal! ian. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Srsce our last notice of this gallery, we per. 
ceive that several more of the pictures have 
been sold : among these, No. 386, Glover's 
Welcome Visitant, and No. 146, Singleton’s 
Cottage Children, have been purchased by 
tlie Countess de Grey. The former of these 
pieces is one of the most pleasing ones in the 
exhibition; itis mellow and richly toned, and 
possesses a transparency in its shadows that 
renders it peculiarly brilliant. The subject, 
which is that of a lady visiting a cottage, for 
the purpose of bringing articles of apparel 
for its inmates, is naturally and very interest- 
ingly treated. Nos. 22, 64, 75, 188, and 
190, all from the pencil of Mr. Good, have 
been purchased by J. Hutton, Esq. The 
subjects of this artist, which are almost uni- 
formly domestic scenes, display a superior 
and very peculiar talent, and are remarkable 
for a very singular effect of light, at which he 


‘The Literary Fund, with a feeling that | invariably aims, and always with the hap- 


 piest success—namely, that of the rays of the 


/sun gleaming aslant: upon his figures ; this 


yet 
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is executed in the most deceptive manner, 
unaffectedly, and without any vio- 
lent contrast of shadow. His happiest effort, 
we think, is No, 22, the Study of a Boy: this 
figure is represented in the open air, and the 
sun shines upon his face, hand, and knee, so 
as to produce the most perfect relief. The 
countenance, too, is as sunny and happy as 
the light that beams upon it: it is one of 
those frank, ingenuous, gay faces, which it is 
impossible notto admire. Ocular Demonstra- 
tion, or Two and Two make Four, No. 75, isa 
subject of much whim, very humorously treat- 
ed. It represents an old schoolmaster, who Is 
solving that difticult arithmetical problem ona 
slate, for a pupil, who gapes in wonderment 
at the sagacity of his instructor. A younger 
boy is jeeringly holding up to him two fingers 
of either hands, thus demonstrating It ocu- 
larly to him. No. 76, a Cottage Scene, by 
Nasmyth, a charming little par is also 
among those wuich are sold. His View 
near Kast Grinstead, at sunset, 1s a particu- 
larly clear, brilliant picture, and a very pleas- 
ing specimen of English village scenery ; but 
the outline of the trees is in places rather too 
hard. Cawse has several good subjects, one 
or two of which are well conceived, but the 
colouring is cold and dismal, and the sha- 
dows harsh and black. We give the prefer- 
ence to his Hudibras and the Widow, as be» 
ing the happiest, in point of character - 1 
expression, and the best with regard to 4 
ecution. No. 58, Northcote s grand = 
position, the Burial of Christ, has eo 
chased by the Institution. Etty stwoske ry 
Venus at the Bath, and a Nymph and Cupid, 
are likewise both sold. The latter these 
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is particukarly admirable, vigorously drawn 
and coloured : the forms of the female figure 
are perhaps somewhat too robust, but there 
is a certain gusto in this and al this artist's 
pieces that fascinates the spectator. T[{url- 
stone’s Head of an Old Woman (sold) is a 
fine specimen of art: yet we cannot say that 
it is a very attractive subject, so ghastily ca- 
daverous is the countenance. One of the 
cleverest productions of the class to which it 
belongs, in the present exhibition, is No. 182, 
The Review, by Farrier; in which there is a 
great deal of humour and badinage. The 
hearty glee and jollity of the urchin who, 
with a rusty pair of tongs dangling by his 
side, is acting the captain to this notable lit- 
tle troop, is sufficient to cure a fit of the blue 
devils. In his transport, either at his own 
dignity or the valiant appearance of his sol- 
diery, he has unfortunately flung off his shoe, 
and thereby discovered that he is not armed 
exactly cap-a-pie, as his toe is displaying itself 
in the most barefaced manner. But n’ im- 
rte,—the greatest generals and command- 
ers have their foibles and bare places, and it 
would be well if no where eise than at their 
toes’ ends. 

In our first notice, we cursorily mentioned 
Danby’s Enchanted Island: let us now ex- 
amine it more in detail. What a scene of 
poetry and fairyism does this singular and 
delightful composition exhibit! What fancy 
in the conception! What happiness in the | 
exeeution! The rich sunny glow that 
streams over the waters, and illumines the | 
foreground, is admirably contrasted by the | 
colder, yet more vivid light that issues from | 
the shrine or grotto, embowered among lofty | 
trees. The a tors, too, are in perfect unison | 
with the scene, particularly the two winged | 
hymphs, or genii, who are sportively hover- 
mg inthe air, while the sun tips their plu- | 
Mage with a brilliant golden light—they are | 
truly ‘ gay creatures of the element.’ This is | 
assuredly a work of genius, and worthy of the | 
aust who produced that wonderful picture 
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: the last exhibition at Somerset Hlouse— 
the Sunset at Sea after a Storm. 





The approachine exhibition at the Suffolk | 
reet Gallery, which opens on the 28th of | 
€ present mouth, will not be inferior in at- 
tractonto the first ; and will have an accession 
of several able artists. This infant institution , 
already in a flourishing condition, owing | 
to the energy of its members and the libera- 
lity of its patrons. His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford has recently sent the noble donation 
of one hundred pounds. 
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Mr. Soane has issued cards of invitation to 
many of the nobility and persons of distin- | 
huished taste, for next Wednesday and Satur- 

red evenings, to inspect the Belzoni Sarco- 
Peus, which has lately excited so much 

ipat; and which is one of the most valu- 
lees relics of ancient art in any private col- 

“my in Europe. On this occasion, all the 
— and suit of Tooms will be thrown 

pen and splendidly illuminated. It is not, 
anatar Senerally known that Mr. Soane’s 
et ae nes up in the most recherché and 
vant Siyde, Wat the various apartments. and | 





' of the characters) describes. 


courts are arranged so as to produce the most 


striking and picturesque effect, and that his 
museum, unique in its kind, is one of the 
most valuable and complete in this country. 


The Views of the Pavilion at Brighton, 
which we lately mentioned as being about 
to be published by Mr. Ackermann, will be 
one of the most splendid graphic works ever 
produced in this country. The prints are 
coloured up so as to equal in effect the ori- 
ginal drawings, and convey a most accurate 
idea of the various apartments. Indepen- 
dently of the magnificence of the rooms 
themselves, an additional interest is imparted 
to these representations of them by the nu- 
merous figures introduced; in which respect 
this publication possesses a decided advan- 
tage over Pyne’s Royal Residences, and si- 
milar productions. The view of the ban- 
Quetting-room shows the King, and a party 
of guests, at dinner; and in that of the 
Concert Room, there is represented a mu- 
sical performance, also in the presence of 
his Majesty. Thus, much of the pomp and 
splendour of a court are exhibited, by which 
means the work is rendered far more gene- 
rally attractive, than it could possible be by 
views of empty rooms, however rich in ar- 
chitectural decoration and costly furniture. 
There is an air of oriental fuxury in many of 
the apartments, that seems to realize the pa- 
laces of the Arabian ‘Vales, and which cer- 
tainly does not merit the epithet gew-gar, 
that has so frequently been applied to this 


edifice. 
ee nner ee 


THE DRAMA. 


Ture is nothing new in the dramatic world 
since our last. Mathews carries every thing 
before him at the English Opera Ilouse. 
Every night the theatre is crowded. His 
Memorandum Book produdes a greater va- 
riety of laughs than even Rrother Simper (one 
It promises to 








| be quite as popular as any of his preceding 
' entertainments, and presents more diversity 
_of character. 


The new farce of Change 
Partners, at Drury Lane Theatre, is with- 
drawn. Kean and Miss Foote continue as 
attractive as ever, and the oratorios are well 
attended. 


-_—_————— 








LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


The Rev. Dr. Nares, regius professor of 
modern history in the University of Oxford, 
is preparing for publication, Memoirs of the 
Life and Administration of the Right Hon. 
William Cecil Lord Burleigh, Lord High 
Treasurer of England in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, with extracts from his private 
and official correspondence, and other pa- 
pers, not previously investigated. The work 


‘is to form two volumes in quarto, and to be 


accompanied by portraits and other engrav- 
ings, by the first artists. 
Mr. Phillips, author of Pomarium Bri- 


tannicum, and other works, has just com- 
mitted to the press a new volume, entitled 


‘ Floral Emblems.’ 
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THE BEE, 


OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


In the course of a trial lately held at 
Albany, in the United States, an eminent 
counsellor, well known as a practitioner in 
bombastic, inflated, and ridiculous language, 

ut the following questions to a witness :-— 

Counsellor —Did not you see Mr. 
raise his muscular arm, and attempt to en- 
furce and coerce a preponderation of the 
timidity and fears of my client! 

Witness. —Sir? 

C.—Did not Mr. attempt the inflic- 
tion of the most violent and outrageous cor- 
poreal contusion and chastisement. 

W.—Sir? 

C.—Did not Mr. 
the plaintiff! 

W .—Yes, Sir. 

C.—From your situation, could you not 
have the most commanding view of the alter- 
cation; and was there any thing interfering 
between you and the objects, that could in 
any wise dim your opticular faculties, or 
create any obtuseness of vision? 

W.—Sir? 











attempt to strike 





C.—I say, sir, were not your organs of” 


sight in a situation to have a most clear, un- 
clouded, and bright, view of this most vil- 
lainous, foul, and raneorous transactions? 
W.—Sir?! 
C.—Did you not plainly see Mr, 
knock Mr. down? 
W.—Yes, sir I did. 











Wurks published since our last notice.— Laing's 
Travels in the Tinnannee, &c. 8vo. plates, 1%¢—Da- 
niell's Meteorological Essays and Observatious, 16s.— 
Cochrane's Journal of a Residence in Columbia, 2 vols. 
1/. 10s —Sylvau Sketches, or Companion to Parks and 
Shriubberies, 8vo 12s —Brande’s Manual of Pharmacy, 
Svo. 14s —Latham on the Diseases at the Penitentiary, Rs. 
—Brasse’s Cards of Euclid.—Tales of Fault and Feeling, 
3 vols. —Gaieties and Gravities, 3 vols. 27s —Lincoin 
Lionel, 3 vols 21y—Poinset’s Notes ow Mexico, 8vo. 
12s—North American Review, No. 21.—Quarterly 
Review, Nu. 62.—Oxford Quarterly Magazine, Nv. 1, 
6s —Mila Britann'icus’ Remarks on Geography, 10«. 6d. 
—H.st ry of the C waty of Lincola, Past 1, 20s —Ben- 
son's Life of the Rev. J. Fletcher, 8«—Chroovlgy of 
1824. ls 6d —Sutcliffe’s Euglish Cratylus and English 
Grammar, 4s.—Corrected Report of Mr. Cauning’s 
Sp ech on the Bill for Suppression of Unlawful Socie- 
ties in Lrelaud, 2s —Overton’s Description of the Faults 
or Dykes of the Mineral Basin of South Wales, 4to. 
Part 1, 9s.—Vallance ou the Expediency of Sinking 
Capital in Railways, 2+. 64 —M'Dermot; the Secret 
Politics of the Times Newspaper Detected, 2s.— 
Overili's Operative Surgery, 12mo. 75. — Historical 
Works of Sir James Balfour, 4 vols. 34 —Legends ef 
Galloway, “s —Common Events, 10s. 6¢d.—- Hammund’s 
Practice in Parliament, 5¢.— Whittaker's Sermois, 
5s.-—Magendie’s Elements of Physiology, Svo. 12s — 
Wright's Solution of Cambridge Problems, 2 vols. 8vo 
plates, 32 3s—Letters of a Sceptic, 4s.--Segur's Me- 
moirs and Recoilections, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s —West's Jour- 
nal of a Residence at Red-River Colony, 8. Ga@.— 
Scott's Village Doctor, 3s.6¢.—A Voice from Ireland 
ia 1825, 
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Ou Wednesday, the 23d instant will be published, 
T HE JOURNAL of an EXILE. 


Two vols. post 8yo. 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, British and Foreign 
Public Librvry, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
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This day is published, price 4s. in boards, 


IE TWO MINAS and the SPANISH 
GUERILLAS. 
Printed for T. Egerton, Military Library. Whitehall. 





Ta one thick volume, post Svo. 10s. 6d. boards, a new 
and greatly insproved edition of 


UTLINES OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
EDUCATION, illustrated by the Method of 
Teaching the LOGIC CLASS in the University of 
Glasgow ; together with Observations on the Expedi- 
eucy of extending the Practical Systen, to other Aca 
demical Establishinents, aud on the propriety of mak- 
ing certain Additions to the Course of Philosophical 
ucation in Universities. 


By GVORGE JARDINE, A.M,F R.8.E. 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in that University. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinbargh; and Geo. 

B. Whittaker, Loudon. 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 
Lately published, Second E:lition, price 2s. 6d. 


HE RESULT of EXPERTENCE in the 

SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT of EPILEPSY, 
and OTHER SEVERE NERVOUS DISORDERS; 
pointing out a safe Remedy, effectually employed in 
above Fifty Cases of Epileptic Fits. 


By T. GRAHAM, M.D. Feilow of the Royal College 
of Sargeons. 
Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 7s. boards, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on INDIGESTION and 
BILIOUS COMPLAINTS ; illustrating the Nature 
and Treatment of these very prevailing Disorders. 

* We sincerely recommend it, and have long been 
convinced that such a work was imperatively called 
for..—Londou Medical Journal for September. 

wale bs Calluw, Princes Street, Soho ; and Longman 
an , 
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Just published, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


CADIAL ; or, the BLACK PALACE: 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts) Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Right Honourable Lady Sarah Robinson. 
By Mrs. JAMIESON. 


* Mascarille—Je ne sais si je me trompe, mais vous 
avez la miue d‘avoir fait quelque comédie. 
Madelon—He! il pourroit étre quelque chose de ce que 
vous dites. 
Mascarille.—Oh! ma foi, il faudra que nous la voyions.’ 
Les Précieuses Ridicules. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day is publified, in six vols. post 8vo. with 
numerous Engravings, price £3, 12s. in extra boards, 


ELEBRATED TRIALS and RE- 

/ MARKABLE CASES of CRIMINAL JURIS- 
PRUDENCE ; being a popular Account of extraordi- 
nary Cases of Crime and Punishmest which have 
eccurred during the last 400 Years, in the United 
Kingdom, and the rest of Europe, and America, from 
Lord Cobham, in 1418, to Jobn Thartell and Henry 
‘Fauntleroy, in 1824. 


Coliected and Translated from the most authentic | yative country; dite of introduction, or known culti- 


Sources in the English, German, and French Lan- 
guaces. 

This Work is destined to supply the place, in the 
English library, of the well-known Euanes Célébres in 
the libraries of France, from which the most interest- 


all those equally interesting from our own records. 





The trial of Lord Cobham commences the series; but, | 
in au Appendix, others anterjor have been collected | 
from the early Chronicles, and a condensed View has | 


also Leen given of the several Trials for Religious Opi- 
wions, and for Witchcraft. The design of the Work, 
the first of its kind in our language, has been to avoid 
the technical prolixity of the ‘State Trials,’ and the 
valgarity of the ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ and to produce a 
popalar and tasteful work, on a class of subjects which 
cues inexhaustible ¢laims on curiosity, and a never- 
ailing intensity of interest. 


Printed for Knight awd Lacey, Paternoster Row; and 
Westley and Tyrreli, Dublin. 
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This day is published, Part [. price 9s. superbly printed, 
ja demy 4to. on fine drawing paper, 


DESCRIPTION of the FAULTS or 
DYKES ofthe MINERAL BASIN of SOUTH 
WALES. By GEORGE OVERTON, Esq. 
Civil Engineer 
Part If. with numerous illustrative Engravings, will 
follow as soon as possible. 


Printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster Row ; 
and Westley and Tyrrell, Dublin. 








LAW AND LAWYERS. 


This day is published, 
In three very elegaut volumes, small 8vo. with about 
twenty portraits and other Engravings, price 21s. 
extra boards, 


\ ESTMINSTER HALL; or, Anecdotes 


and Reminiscences of the Bar, Bench, and 
Woolsack; with the various Relics and Curiosities 
of Legal History, Biography. and Literature. 

‘We have met with a very agreeable surprise in 
finding so much amusing anecdote as these volumes 
contain. They are replete with curious and interesting 
matter, collected fro various sources, with no ordinary 
degree of industry.’ 

Printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster Row ; 
and Westley and Tyrrell, Dublin. 





LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 4s. boards, 


HWE ENGLISH CRATYLUS;: or, 
ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, and 


COMPOSITION. To which is added, a Classical 
Grammar of the English Language; illustrated with 
Etymologies, Commentaries, Criticisms, &e ; with 
Essays on the Roots, Prefixes, an! Terminations of 
Prim tive Words; and with a Discourse on Com- 
position. (Designed a9 a Reading-Book for Schools 
aud Libraries). 
By JOSEPH SUTCLIFFE, A. M. 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 





RAIL-ROADS. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 8s.6d the Fifth 
Edition, much enlarged, | ; 
BSERVATIONS ona GENERAL 
. IRON RAIL-WAY, or LAND STEAM-CON- 
VEYANCE;; to supersede the necessity of Horses in 
all Public Vehicles: showing its vast superiority, in 
every respect, overthe present pitiful Metiods of Cun- 
veyauce by Turnpike Roads and Canals, and Coasting- 
traders. Containing every species of information re- 
lative to Rail-roads and Locomotive Engines. 
By THOMAS GRAY. 
With Maps and Pilates illustrative of the Plan. 
London: published by Baldwin, Cradock,aud Joy. 





THE INDISPENSABLE COMPANION OF EVERY 
LOVER OF FLOWERS. 
On the first day of April, 1825, will be published, in 


foolscap quarto, at Is.and in post quarty, at Is. 6d. 
No. 3, of The 


OTANIC GARDEN; or, MAGAZINE 

of HARDY FLOWER-PLANTS, cultivated in 
Great Britain; and a succeeding number will hereafter 
be regularly published on the first day of eich month ; 
containing Four Coloured Figures, with their scientific 
and English names; the Liuuwan class and order, and 
Jussienean natural order to which they belong; their 


vation; height; time of flowering and duration— 
whether annual, biennial, or perennial; the medical 
er other qualities of such as are used in pharnracy, 
domestic practice,or the arts; the most approved mode 


: . | of propagation and culture; and reference to a botani- 
ing Cases have been chronologically intermingled with gn. 


cal description of each plant; together with notices of 


' many physiological phenomena observed in this beau- 


tiful part of the creation. 
By B MAUND. 


In addition to the pleasure and utility the above 





work offers to the lover of a flower-gardeu, the botanist, | 


and the naturalist, the plates will be found particularly 
well adapted to the purposes of illustration They are 
taken wholly from original drawings by the first artists, 
and engraved and coloured after vature. The large 
paper edition is produced ina style of peculiar acca- 
racy and neatness; and in poiut of economy, it is pre- 
sumed, the work is unequalled. 


— owe ee une > @eligeene a —— 


| 


| 2. Windsor, ditto. 
Londen: published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; | 3. Tonbridge Wells, ditto. 


, and may be had of all Booksellers. | 4. Brighton, 
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SUPERIOR LITHOGRAPHY, 
Published by William Cole, No. 10, Newgate Street 
The following are handsomely got up in Lithoor, 
phy. and are confidently submitted to the Pasta, 
as bcivg superior to any others. ey 
1. STUDIES, FOREIGN and ENGLISH. 
\7 by Calvert. [imperial dto half-bound £1 10s. 
These ‘Studies’ consist of 24 subjects, each occnp low 
15 inches by 10. They may also be had in Six Numbee 
at 4s each. , 

2. RURAL SCENERY : Coloured by Calvert halt. 
bound, mmperial 4to. £1.88. These consist of 16 Sub 
jects, each occupying 7 Inches by 6, and, under the 
— of ‘ Vignettes,’ may be had sepasately, price Is. 6d, 
each. 

3. CALVERT'S INITIATORY DR \WING-BOOK. 
by which Learners may teach themselves the Elements 
of that elegaut Accomplishment. [nu 12 Numbers, Six 
plain, Is each; and Six coloured, 2s. Gd. each. 

4 VIEWS from NATURE, by Calvert, half bonng 
imperial 4to, 15s. vase consist of 12 Subjects, ocey. 

ying 9inehes by 6; and may be had separate, prj 
Aa tinted Drawing Paper, 1s. each. , Pree 

5. BRITISH SCENERY ; censisting ofa variety of 
interesting Subjects, by T. Calvert. Three Numbers 
price 2s, id. each. divs 

6. CALVERT'’S LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING. 
BOOK, First Series, publishing in Numbers, 6d. each, 

7. DITTO, Second Series, in Numbers, 9d. each, 

8. DITTO. Third Series, Is each 

9. CALVERT’S INTRODUCTION to LANp. 
SCAPE DRAWING. Twelve Numbers, Is 61. each. 

10 FOOTSTEPS of FLORA; or, the Art of Plower 
Painting rendered Easy. Six Numbers, 1s. Gd. each. 
ll. FUSSELL’S DRAWING-BOOKS, after Morland, 


1s. each. 

FLOWERS, 

Incomprrably erccuted by the first Artists, and cal- 
culated for Amateurs and Learners, in the first 
Classes of Society 
1. FLORA’S YEAR; or, MONTHLY BOUQUET; 

balf-bound, imperial folio, price £4. 10s. This elegant 

collection consists of Twelve Bouqoets, comptesd of 

Fiowers to be had in the same Month; tastefully and 

accurately coloured after the living Plants. They may 

also be had separately, mounted on stiff Drawing-Paper, 

rice 79. each. Subjects dccupying 10 inches by 8. 

2. HORTICULTURAL BEAUTIES; or, Correct 
Portraits from the Plower Garden; coloured after the 
living Plants; half-bound, roy+l folio, £2.28. Twelve 
Subjects, each occupying 13 inches by 9. To be had 
separately. price 43. each. 

3. FOOTSTEPS of FLORA; or, the Art of Flower- 
Painting rendered Easy. In Six Numbers, price Is. 6d. 
each; of neatly half bound 10s. 6d. 


THE FOREST, 
Llustrated in a Series af Lithographic Drawings, 
by Calvert, delineating the peculiar Character of 
euch Tree, printed in Folio, on tintcd Imperial. 
Subjects occupying 19 Inches by ¥3. 

1. Oak, Ash, Willow, Seotch-Fir, 10s. 6d. 

2. Walnut, Sweet-Chestnut, Elm, Birch, 10s. 6d. 
N.B. Each of the abuve Specimens, separately, price 38, 

RUINS, se 
Itlustrative of Ancient Splendour: in a Serves o 
Lithgraphic Drawings, tocally taken by Calvert, 
printed in Lolio, on tinted Impertal. 
Subjects oceupying \9 Inches by 13. 

1. St. Alban’s ‘Abbey Church, South-west View; 
Lyme Castle, Kent; Tintern Abbey, Monmouthshire, 
South-east View; Eltham Palace, Kent, South west 
View—10s. 6d. 

2. Netley Abbey, Hampshire, interior View, East 
Window; Eltham Palace, Kent, East Entrance; Roslin 
Castle, near Edinburgh, Seuth west View ; Tintern 
Abbev, Monmouthshire, interior View, East Window— 
10s. 6d. 

3. Newark Abbey, Surres, 
tains’ Abbey, York ; Rochester Castle, Kent ; 
Abbey, Essex, North-east View—108 Ga. 4 

4. Melrose Abbey, Scotlana, South View; one 
Castle, Kent, East View ; Kildare Abbey, leans 
North-west View ; Lanercost Priory, Cumberlane, 
West View—10s 6d. h 
N.B Tue above beautiful Views, separately, at 3s. eae? 


FASHIONABLE RESORTS, ai 
Vllustrated in smalt oblong Draarngs, tastefu 4 
c.donred, sir un a Sheet, S1xr Shiltings each shat, 
or muunted separately, \s.6d. each. 
Subjects occupying 4t Inches bu 3. ay 
1. Hastings, Six Views. 5. Ramsgate, Six Vie 
6 Margate, ditto. 
7. Netiey Abbey, ditto. 
§. Tintern Abbey, ditto. 
sae e= 


South east View; Foun- 
Waltham 


ditto. 














Ths paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. if post free; Country aud Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monrhly or (Quarterly Parts. 











London: Published by Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where adv: rtisements are received, and communications‘ fury the Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. = 
also by Simpkin aud Marshall, Stationers’ Hal! Conrt; Booker, 23, Fore Street; Ray, Creed Laue; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand; th 
Pall-Mall, Satherjand, Cajtou Street, Edinburgh ; Griffin & Co., Glasgow; and by all Booksellers aud Newsvendeis.—Printed by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey Streg 
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